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The Cultivation of Congregational Singing 


interpreted in a narrow or one-sided sense, nor be con- 

strued as an ill-tempered attack on the choir and its con- 
tribution to the embellishment of religious worship. We have no 
desire to detract from the merits of the choir, nor to curtail in any 
way its legitimate functions. It has won for itself a prominent 
place in our religious services; this place shall not be taken from it. 
We are not pleading for an absolute substitution of the congrega- 
tion for the choir; neither are we advocating an exclusive use of 
plain chant. Our claims are of a more modest nature, and our 
protest is only directed against a complete usurpation of all singing 
at religious exercises by a special choir.* 

There are occasions which, on account of greater solemnity, 
require a more elaborate musical program and call for all the mag- 
nificence and tonal splendor which only the great masterpieces of 
harmony can supply. The congregation is neither trained nor able 
adequately to render these masterpieces; it can not attempt the ren- 
dering of ornate and highly artistic music, and must confine itself to 
the humbler and simpler forms, represented by the common hymn 
and some portions of plain chant. The choir, consequently, has a 


QO: plea in favor of congregational singing must not be 


1We take it that this is also the view of Canon Driscoll, M.A., to whose 
excellent paper we have previously referred. He is not bent on abolishing the 
choir; he is only opposed to a monopoly of the singing by the choir. This 
appears plainly from the following passage: “That a special choir, however 
good, should monopolize the singing, not only at High Mass, but at almost every 
other service, is to be deplored. This vicarious praise of God, carried to such 
an extent and based on no liturgical reason, one cannot but feel, is neither 
pleasing to God nor good for the congregation itself.” “Congregational Singing” 
(in the Tablet, August 12, 1922). In a later issue of the Tablet the suggestions 
of the Canon were rather severely dealt with; but we think that the criticism 
misses the point and beats the air. 
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legitimate function, of which it should not be deprived. With oc. 
casional abuses, which, it may be remarked, creep into everything 
human, we are not now concerned. 


The exclusion of the special choir from church services, if it 
were at all feasible under existing circumstances, would not be de- 
sirable; for it would again lead to that very monotony from which 
we are trying to escape, by obtaining a more generous recognition 
and more common practice of congregational singing. There is 
ample room for both, and both should be allowed their opportunity, 
Prudent alternation between the two will satisfy all parties con- 
cerned and prevent the weariness born of repetition of the same 
thing, however good and excellent in itself. The particular nature 
of the services must determine whether it is an occasion that de- 
mands the resources of trained singers or one that permits full 
participation by all the faithful. In fact, we are not thinking so 
much of strictly liturgical functions as of the various popular de- 
votions to which the liturgical regulations do not extend. At the 
latter, in particular, where the vernacular is permitted, we argue, the 
faithful should be given a voice and allowed to share in the praise 
of the Almighty. By this restriction we no doubt disarm much 
opposition and forestall criticism.’ 


2We allude to the strictures on Canon Driscoll’s paper mentioned in the 
preceding footnote. Temper and justice of the criticism may be judged from 
the following passages: “Will you kindly allow me to express my appreciation 
of the excellent article by Abbot Burge, O.S.B.; it is well-timed and will do 
much to check those overzealous enthusiasts who, if they had their way, would 
banish all music save Plain-chant as an adjunct to the liturgical rites. ‘ 
The Motu Proprio allows all styles—Gregorian, polyphony, and modern music, 
when good and beautiful. . . . It is rightly claimed that the Gregorian chant 
lends itself with almost infinite subtlety to the words to which it is sung; but 
against this it surely ought to be admitted by its advocates that it suggests a 
certain monotony. Too much of that style of music, beautiful as it may be, 
is calculated to produce a feeling of depression to ears accustomed to modern 
music. Why should not the modern resources of harmony be employed in 
liturgical worship? There is no reason why this should not be done on ecclesi- 
astical lines. . . . As to congregational singing, there is every reason why 
the congregation should be encouraged to sing what is possible. But it must be 
remembered that it is a heterogeneous body, which includes those who wish 
to sing and cannot, but who try to do so; those who are musical and those who 
are not; those who prefer to worship silently with the choir as their mouth- 
piece; and finally those who are indifferent whether there is music or not. 
It is only when the faithful obtain a better understanding of musical art, and 
will take the pains to prepare it, and make themselves efficient that we shall 
obtain congreeational singing worthy of the name. But surely there is ample 
room in the Church for both choir and congregational music. Why should the 
one be antagonistic to the other?” Congregational Singing” (under “Letters to 
the Editor,” in the Tablet, September 30, 1922). The reader will notice that 
this criticism does not touch our position and that it is effective only against a 
one-sided and narrow advocacy of plain-chant. We also regard it as pointless 
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Tur IMPRESSIVENESS OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Travelers abroad who have assisted at services where congrega- 
tional singing was practiced have been favorably impressed and 
profoundly stirred. They have only words of praise for this beau- 
tiful custom, and regard their experience as of great devotional 
value. Thus Canon Driscoll writes: “On visiting some places 
abroad one cannot help being struck by the strong contrast they 
present in this matter of congregational singing, and realizing what 
a powerful weapon for good we have failed to seize. Some years 
before the war, | was present at the Folk Mass in the great Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. The church was full. Suddenly the organ pealed 
out and the whole of the vast congregation joined, as one man, ina 
slow, dignified, rich chorale. The effect was thrilling, uplifting the 
soul in reverent, worshipful prayer to God. One felt that not only 
was such singing worthy of the house of God, but that it streng- 
thened and riveted the bonds uniting the souls of that congregation 
to the Church of their childhood.’” 

Though at variance with regard to other points, the Right Rev- 
erend Anselm Burge, O.S.B., agrees fully with the Canon’s high 
estimate of congregational singing. ‘Without doubt,” he writes, 
“Canon Driscoll is on the right lines: the sanction of early custom, 
the voice of authority, the dignity of the liturgy, all concur in 
urging the faithful to take their share in rendering the music of 
the Church. No one who has heard congregational singing in the 
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churches abroad can deny its most imposing effect. 


and irrelevant, as far as Canon Driscoll is concerned. Whether there be any 
such fanatical champions of plain-chant as the writer describes, or whether he 
has created a bugbear for his own private amusement, we are not competent 
to judge. 

SL. €: 

4“Congregational Singing,” in the Tablet, September 16, 1922. Though the 
Abbot speaks exclusively of plain-chant, there is no reason to suppose that he 
would like to see all other forms of music crowded out of the Church and 
barred from religious service. He despairs of any success with regard to a 
wider practice of the congregational rendering of plain-chant. “The question 
is,” he says, “can our people, in general, be induced to join in the congregational 
singing of a plain-chant Mass? I am reluctantly obliged to reply that at 
present it is impracticable.” This may be so; but our ambition does not go so 
far. Yet even along the lines of congregational plain-chant singing remarkable 
results may be obtained. Witness the following instance: “Congregational 
singing of the Mass was introduced for the first time in the Harrisburg Diocese 
at St. Rose of Lima Church, York, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 1920. 
Within a period of eight weeks the entire Mass. responses and Proper were 
completed, due mainly to the untiring efforts of Mr. Krichten, the choirmaster, 
and the hearty codperation of the pastor, the Reverend H. J. Howarth, and his 
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We add another testimony: “There is a power,” writes Mon- 
signor Thomas, “in congregational singing. Such singing was the 
primitive way the Christians had of conducting their services. It 
was in the succeeding centuries that gradually the people came to 
assist only silently in the Divine Sacrifice, by reading or saying to 
themselves the prayers of the Mass. We can imagine what effect 
the former custom had on those who assisted at the Mass and other 
services. For it must have produced in them abundant fervor, 
strict attention and prayerful attitude. We have been present in 
places in Europe, in Catholic countries, where the congregation 
sang the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Offertory, the Sanctus and the Agnus 
Dei. The effect was fine on observers and was evidently deeper on 
those who took part. It might take a century, but it would be 
worth while to bring back a condition when our services and even 
the Mass would be actively offered by the priest and the whole con- 
gregation forming one united worship.’”* 


MEANS TO ACCOMPLISH THE DESIRED END 


Radical changes cannot be brought about at once, but must be 
slowly and gradually prepared. They require vision and patience. 
Most men are discouraged from undertaking anything unless they 
see immediate and patent results. To launch upon an enterprise 
that may not come to fruition for a whole generation bespeaks a 
man of both penetrating vision and courage. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to arouse enthusiasm for a scheme, the consummation of which 


congregation. . . . We dare not say congregational singing has been proven 
a failure. Here is but an object lesson, with not the largest, but one of the 
smallest congregations in the Diocese of Harrisburg, that has proved not only 
a success, but a very great one at that, owing to the small number of about 300 
families. Speaking of congregational singing Mr. Krichten asserted that the 
congregation, after learning what that form of singing really means, fairly 
craves for it. It is certainly a great pity that they never had the opportunity 
before of offering their prayers in a body to God. To prove my statement is 
but to cite the fact that during the hottest evenings of August, when the younger 
people could have been out in the cool night-air, they were, instead, closely 
confined in a hall or church busily engaged in their choral practice. Why? 
Because they began to realize what charms congregational singing held out for 
them.” “The Introduction of Congregational Singing in the Harrisburg Diocese” 
(in the Catholic Choirmaster, January, 1921). ; 

5 Quoted in the Catholic Educational Review, “The Study of Church Music 
in the Seminaries,” by Leo P. Manzetti, April, 1920. The writer comments on 
the passage cited in this hopeful strain: “It would not take a century to bring 
back such a happy condition, if proper means to insure its success were adopte 
It would take but a few years, if seminarians in the seminary, sisters in con- 
vents, boys and girls in parochial schools were taught the chant of the Church 
in an intelligent and profitable way.” 
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lies in the distant and uncertain future, and the fruits of which will 
not be enjoyed by those who devote themselves to its furtherance. 
Those who set themselves the task of realizing plans that contain 
so little immediate promise are looked upon as visionaries, and find 
but scant support. 

The cause of congregational singing in this country is of this 
—I would not say hopéless; for then it would be futile to spend 
one’s efforts on it, but—arduous kind. It calls for some initial 
sacrifice without any prospect of quick and speedy compensation. 
It will be confronted by much apathy and massive indifference 
which it will be hard to overcome. But it is far from being 
unpromising or unattractive. A few enthusiasts can accomplish 
wonderful results, and the cause of congregational singing, if rightly 
understood, is one well calculated to create a strong and abiding 
enthusiasm that will not subside until it has reached its goal. 

We may not be able to achieve much with the grown generation, 
but there is no reason why the growing generation can not be 
trained to edifying and effective congregational singing. Our 
schools afford us a potent means of preparing a generation that 
will be able to glorify God with canticles and psalms and to edify 
their fellow men by the devout rendering of dignified music. 
Through our schools we can reach the future, and there are few 
things to which we could not aspire, as long as we were sure of 
their cooperation. 

Singing enters into the scholastic program both as an educative 
and a recreational factor. The singing of patriotic songs is an 
important and powerful factor in the creation of patriotic senti- 
ment. Religious songs will do much to foster religious sentiment 
and promote devotion. Moreover, children are extremely fond of 
singing; it wil] endear the school to them and pleasantly diversify 
the routine of tiresome lessons and wearisome class hours. A brief 
training will enable the children to sing in church, to the delight 
of their parents and the edification of all worshippers. Thus the 
nucleus for the future congregational singing will be formed. 

That also is Canon Driscoll’s plan. “Some fifteen years ago,” 
he writes, “while contemplating what a magnificent and far-reaching 
effect it would have, if we could introduce at the crowded 12 o’clock 
Mass—a Low Mass—in the great Cathedral of Westminster some- 
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thing like the congregational singing at the Folk Mass in Cologne, 
I realized that it was an impossible undertaking with such a con- 
gregation, composed as it was of wise men and women brought up 
in different parishes or in widely distant parts of the country, with 
no common tradition in congregational singing. It was evident 
that, to realize such a dream, one must begin elsewhere. The 
schools would have to be the seed-ground of this, as of most else 
that is to have a perennial and general value and influence. Ac- 
cordingly, I suggested that the singing of certain good hymns 
should be made part of the curriculum of all the elementary schools 
of the country. . . . Buta work like this, covering the whole 
country, is always hard to set in motion.’ 





6[.c. There is singular agreement on this point. Thus the Most Reverend 
J. Blenk, S.M., late Archbishop of New Orleans, said: “It has been demon- 
strated by practical experience that, if a uniform method be adopted for all the 
schools, and the study of music be begun with the first school year, our children, 
at the end of the primary grades will have their voices properly trained, and 
will be able to read at sight all music of ordinary difficulty. . . . In this 
way we will have prepared in a few years an unending supply of available 
material for choirs; nor is this all, for, as the children of to-day become the 
congregation of to-morrow, we will have provided, not only choirs but that 
congregational singing so earnestly desired by the Holy Father. . . . Thus 
in the parochial schools lies the solution of the entire problem.” 

Likewise the Reverend F. J. Kelly, Mus.Dr.: “A good course in Gregorian 
chant given in our grade schools will be of very great benefit to the parish 
church in the promotion of congregational singing and in supplying artistic 
singers for the choir.” “Why the Teaching of Gregorian or Plain Chant 
Should Begin in the School,” in the Catholic Choirmaster, April, 1920. 

And Cardinal Gibbons, who, with unerring instinct, always was on the right 
side of a question, as far back as 1896 held the same view: “The school is 
obviously the most appropriate place to inaugurate this exercise. Let some 
hours in the week be devoted to the study and singing of hymnody. The hymns 
and canticles can afterward be chanted at the Low Mass for children, in the 
Sunday-school and scdalities, in the devotions of the month of May, in pro- 
cessions and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and in other regular and 
occasional services throughout the year. . . . Even if the pastor should have 
to depend on the rising generation for congregational singing, his efforts will 
be stimulated and cheered by the consideration that the children of to-day will 
be men and women in a few years. But I see no reason why the grown mem- 
bers should not, from the beginning, take some active part in the congrega- 
tional service. The exercise of joining in a devotional hymn requires less 
effort than is commonly imagined: “The Ambassador of Christ,” p. 359 (Balti- 
more, John Murphy & Company). 

Modern musical taste is thoroughly bad and basically vitiated. That is the 
reason why we fail to appreciate the chaste beauty and austere simplicity of 
plain-chant. Now, it stands to reason, as long as we do not like church music, 
we will not be anxious to sing it. Our musical tastes must be remade, chastened 
and sanctified, so that the sweetness of Gregorian chant will no longer be 
wasted on our ears. Such a taste as responds to the charms of ecclesiastical 
music may be acquired and gradually formed. The place for this regeneration 
of musical taste again is the school. The ears of the rising generation may be 
more easily attuned to this peculiar type of music than the senses of those who 
are fixed in their aesthetic habits and appreciations. The refinement of taste 
thus brought about is likely to exert a beneficent and purifying influence on 
profane music also. 
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As a country, we possess a few national hymns so familiar in 
text and tune to every citizen that, wherever on American soil they 
are intoned, they are immediately taken up by the whole audience 
and reverberated in a thousand thunderous echoes. In a similar 
manner, as a religious community, we might have a number of 
hymns so well known to every Catholic that, wherever he hears the 
first note, he will be able to join the vast chorus and swell the 
majestic torrent of praise rising to the vaults of the sacred edifice 
and eddying around the throne of God. Nothing will make a 
stranger feel so much at home in a church as the ability to take part 
in its singing. A national tradition of congregational singing will 
constitute a new bond of unity in the Church of America. 


THE JoyousNEss OF CATHOLIC WorsSHIP 


There is something exuberant and vigorous about Catholic wor- 


ship. Being the expression of the most powerful emotions, it 
delights in magnificent pomp and solemn ritual, rejoices in purple 
and gold, and glories in incense and exultant song. It does things 


with what we might call a holy vehemence and youthful vigor. 
This holy energy finds its most adequate expression in loud prayer 
and joyous singing. For that reason both congregational prayer 
and congregational singing are in profound accord with the exi- 
gencies of Catholic worship and in great favor with the faithful. 
Both emphasize also the social character of Catholic worship, and 
hence serve to promote charity and Christian unity.’ 

That is the case for congregational singing.* Its advantages are 


™The life of the Christian is one of continual celebration. The facts of 
redemption, the works and words of the Saviour, the love of the Father mani- 
fested in the Son, all these demand contemplation, call forth our thanksgiving 
and praise and move us to supplication. Yea, though one day out of the whole 
week is hallowed as the Lord’s day, the early Church has called all days festival 
days, has distinguished some of these again with special offices, and has given 
to each day its own honor and subject of celebration. It has even gone further; 
it has hallowed certain hours of each day and has given them over to prayer, 
Praise and meditation. So thought the early Christians; so, too, ought we 
to think. Life receives a new import and a greater significance, when around 
its posts and pillars are wound the garlands of ever verdant festival joy, and 
ever and again the strains of jovful praise arise, and ever and again the clouds 
of incense float heavenward to the throne of the eternal Father. Then it truly 
becomes a life in God, and then only can we say that i in Him we live and move 
and have our being.” Reverend C. Theodore Benze, “The Vesper Service, Its 
Idea, History and Structure” (Pittsburgh, Murdoch-Kerr Press, 1898). 

®Very succinctly and tellingly Cardinal Gibbons puts the case: “To sum up 
the advantages of congregational singing: It is a prayer; it is a profession of 
faith; it is a sermon; it edifies the neighbor ; it conduces to fraternal charity; 
it is an incentive to fervent piety ; and it contributes to joy of spirit.” L. c. 
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so obvious, and it is so thoroughly in harmony with the most legiti- 
mate aspirations of the faithful that the obstacles in the way of its 
realization should not be reckoned, but faced with determination 
and energy.® CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D, 


® From Cardinal Vaughan, who carefully studied the needs of his flock and 
was anxious to adapt religious services to the peculiar tastes and habits of his 
people, we can learn a lesson in this regard. In his biography we read: “As qa 
Lancashire Bishop, who found himself in complete sympathy with Lancashire 
folk even in their odd mingling of idealism and business, Herbert Vaughan set 
himself to think out in what way church services might be made most attractive 
to his particular flock. ‘People are not attracted,’ he wrote, ‘by services that are 
very long and dull. . . . In general, it may be said that a service in which 
all is crisp and bright, rather than uncertain or tediously slow, is attractive to 
the people. . . . Efforts ought to be made to increase congregational singing. 
Experience teaches that non-Catholics as well as Catholics are drawn by bright 
and devotional congregational singing. Our people need a great deal more 
training in this than they have had. . . .. He was fond of reminding his 
clergy that their mission was to the English people and that the way to approach 
them was through the only language they understand. Side by side with the 
liturgy there should be popular devotions in the language of the people. He 
attached great value to popular litanies and vernacular prayers as insensibly 
conveying a number of important doctrinal and moral truths. . . . The con- 
gregational singing of English litanies and hymns quickly and easily succeeded 
in Manchester. So that when in 1876 Cardinal Franchi visited the diocese and 
attended at an evening service in the Cathedral, the volume of sound which 
came from some thousands of Lancashire throats fairly astonished him. He 
had never heard such a noise—the vigor and enthusiasm of the singing were a 
revelation to him.” “The Life of Cardinal Vaughan,” by J. G. Snead-Cox, p. 400 
(London, Herbert & Daniel, 1910). 





SERVITUDE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By JosEpH Husstetn, S.J., Ph.D. 


Servitude among the Jews differed essentially from slavery as 
ordinarily understood among the pagan nations. This may seem a 
strong assertion. Yet it is true that the Jew never failed to recognize 
the human dignity of man or woman under bondage, while to the 
pagan they were simply chattels. Before the Roman law they were 
classed with stock or stone or beast.*_ They had neither physical, 
moral nor religious rights that a master was bound to respect. Their 
virtue was no more sacred to him than their lives. Hence a certain 
unconscious felicity exists in the use of the word servant, employed 
throughout in the English version of the Scriptures to denote the 
unfree Hebrew laborer, in place of the harsher term, slave, which 
had connotations that in no way applied here. 

No Biblical mention of servitude occurs in the history of pre- 
diluvian days. The first reference is found in the words of Noe: 
“A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.”? But we 
become familiar with the word as Abraham appears upon the scene, 
bringing with him the remnants of Babylonian customs and tradi- 
tions. He was then seventy-five years of age, and had evidently 
prospered exceedingly in the rich plains about Haran, a frontier 
post of Chaldean civilization, where his father, Thare, had settled 
after leaving the seaport town of Ur. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that he should have acquired also a goodly number of bought and 
born servants, as was the custom of the day. So it is that we at 
once behold him surrounded with “men-servants and maid- 
servants,’”® 

As the nation that sprang from him grew and developed it was 
not yet prepared to cast off entirely the traditions of the past. They 
were strengthened, moreover, tenfold by the influences of the sur- 
rounding paganism. The Old Law did not attempt to terminate the 


institutions of slavery and polygamy, then universal throughout the 
ide 31 
1Pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro quadrupedibus. 
2 Gen. ix. 25. 
3 Gen. xii. 16. 
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world. Time and people were not ripe for this. Abraham himself 
had not been commanded to cast them off, when in answer to the 
divine call he went forth from the pagan land of his birth and the 
idolatrous house of his father. The law contented itself with for- 
bidding by the strictest legislations the inhumanity and immorality 
which everywhere else were the inseparable companions of these 
practices. Christ, indeed, at His coming, at once restored the primi- 
tive unity of the marriage bond, but even Christianity did not seek 
by any direct attack or revolt to root out slavery. What a bloody 
revolution could not have accomplished was brought about far more 
surely by the gradual influence of Christian doctrine in the hearts 
of men. 

The conditions of servitude, as it existed in the early patriarchal 
days, are only incidentally detailed for us in the Scriptures. The 
rule of the patriarch over his household was that of a father as well 
as of a master. No instance exists where he gave away or sold his 
servants to another. They held their place in his household next to 
his free wife and children. The positions of trust and confidence to 
which they might rise is beautifully illustrated in that lasting example 
of loyalty and devotion, the Damascene servant of Abraham, Eliezer. 
The story of how he was sent forth with an entire caravan and 
wealth of precious gifts into far-off Mesopotamia, and how there he 
found and brought back with him a wife for his master’s son, is 
one of the most delightful in the Sacred Books. Not so smoothly 
ran the course of Agar, the Egyptian handmaid, whom Sara had 
probably received from Pharaoh. Yet the punishment visited upon 
her when she proudly despised her mistress was naturally to be 
expected. It was only then that she ran away, but returned again. 
The rest of that history illustrates incidentally the evils of polygamy, 
which was not desired by almighty God, but permitted, to avoid still 
greater evils. 

Definite legislation regarding servitude was immediately to follow 
with the Mosaic period. In Exodus, Deuteronomy and Leviticus we 
come upon a series of divinely given laws that are not intended to 
change the existing social institutions, but to humanize them. They 
were to secure for every man and woman under bondage their full 
religious liberty, and guard them against the harshness and indignity 
of pagan slavery. The one thing necessary, then as now, was the 
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service of God and the salvation of the soul. To safeguard and 
facilitate this end was, and is, the first function of religion. 

From the very beginning of Jewish history we find the great 
religious rite of circumcision equally applied, by divine command, to 
every male child. Special provision is made to exclude no unfree 
member of the household: ‘He that is born in the house, as well 
as the bought servant shall be circumcised, and whoever is not of 
your stock.”"* Thus in the flesh of master and servant the covenant 
of God was written without any distinction of wealth or poverty, 
of bond or free, of race or blood. The boon that this implied for the 
unfree servant in the Jewish household, whether Hebrew or alien, 
cannot be overestimated. Never henceforth could he be looked upon 





as a mere chattel existing solely for another’s advantage. He was 
not only recognized as his master’s equal before God, but was 
endowed with the same religious rights. The argument that Job 
applied to himself was written in the conscience of every Israelitic 
master, and constituted the strongest safeguards of his servant: 


If I have despised to abide judgment with my man-servant or my maid- 
servant, when they had any controversy against me, what shall J do when God 
shall rise to judge? And when he shall examine, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him also: and did not one and the 
same form me in the womb?5 

Thus true religion remains the one great humanizer in the world, 
the one constant and unfailing protector of the weak, the one voucher 
for the brotherhood of all mankind. Yet we can never hope to find in 
practise the complete fulfilment of the religious ideal, and far less 
than under Christianity could we expect to find it here, under what 
was but a type and symbol and a promise of the things to be. 

In the study of Jewish servitude a distinction must be made 
between the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew servant in the Jewish 
household. The present article shall confine itself exclusively to 
legislation concerning the former. 

There was a saying among the Jews that : “He who buys a Hebrew 
servant buys a master.” In the divine legislation it was provided 
for the Hebrew servant that he could not be put at any degrading 
tasks and that he must be treated with all the courtesy shown to a 
free laborer and even to a guest. But most important of all was the 


4 Gen. xvii. 12. 
5 Job xxxi. 13-15. 
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fact that his term of servitude could not be extended beyond the 
period of six years. The six creative “days” or periods during 
which God is represented as having worked in the formation of the 
world and all that it contained were thus evidently recalled, giving 
an additional sacredness to the man or woman engaged in their six- 
year work, to be followed by their lasting Sabbath of freedom from 
bondage. Thus reads the Book of Exodus: 


If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve thee: in the seventh 
he shall go out free for nothing. With what raiment he came in, with the like 
he shall go out: if he have a wife, his wife also shall go out with him.® 

Possibly, however, he may have entered servitude as an unmarried 
man. If then he received a wife from among his master’s handmaids 
his release could not affect her state or anticipate her own time of 
release. But if so he wished he might freely choose to remain in his 
position, saying: “I love my master and my wife and children, I will 
not go out free.”’ He was thus secured against indigence, while 
religion protected him in his family rights. 


There might indeed be various reasons why he might be loath to 


leave a household in which he found himself kindly treated and 
even cherished for his fidelity and affection. In such a case a lasting 
sign was to be given, conformable to Oriental manners. This would 
constantly remind both master and servant of the obligation they 
had solemnly assumed towards each other, through health or sick- 
ness, even unto death: 


But if he say: I will not depart: because he loveth thee, and thy house, and 
findeth that he is well with thee: thou shalt take an awl, and bore through his 
ear in the door of thy house, and he shall serve thee forever: thou shalt do in 
like manner to thy woman servant also.® 


How thoroughly the spirit of brotherhood was to be preserved 
between rich and poor, between master and servant, is made still more 


clear from the following regulations laid down in the Book of 
Deuteronomy : 


There will not be wanting poor in the land of thy habitation: therefore I 
command thee to open thy hand to thy needy and poor brother, that liveth in 
the land. When thy brother, a Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, is sold to thee, 
and hath served thee six years, in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free: 
and when thou sendest him out free, thou shalt not let him go. away empty: 


6 Exod. xxi. 2, 3. 
7 Exod. xxi. 4, 5. 
§ Deut. xv. 16, 17. 
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but shalt give him for his way out of thy flocks, and out of thy barn-floor, and 
thy wine-press, wherewith the Lord thy God shall bless thee. Remember that 
thou also wast a bond-servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
made thee free, and therefore I now command thee this.® 

That this injunction of liberality might be doubly strong we find 
it repeated again in the same chapter : “Turn not away thy eyes from 
them when thou makest them free: because he hath served thee six 


years, according to the wages of a hireling: that the Lord thy God 


may bless thee in all the work thou doest.”*® It may be noted that 


here, as well as in other passages, it is implied that the Hebrew ser- 
vant also drew a wage, and so might be able with his own means 
to free himself before the six years were over. For the rest, gener- 
osity to the departing servant is not merely urged by the divine 
legislator, but is rewarded by Him with a definite sanction, the 
blessing of temporal prosperity. The servitude, therefore, of the 
Hebrew servant should be defined, not as slavery, but as a six-year 
lease of his labor power. 

The Book of Leviticus finally introduces a new legislative feature 
in favor of the Hebrew servant. It is the regular recurrence of “the 
year of jubilee.” With the return of every fiftieth year all Hebrew 
servants were to be unconditionally freed. They were to go out 
with wife and children. Even the restrictions placed in the Book of 
Exodus in this regard were here removed. Thus the law reads: 


If thy brother constrained by poverty sell himself to thee, thou shalt not 
oppress him with the service of bond-servants: but he shall be as a hireling and 
a sojourner: he shall work with thee until the year of the jubilee, and after- 
wards he shall go out with his children, and shall return to his kindred and to 
the possession of his fathers, for they are my servants, and I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt: let them not be sold as bondmen: afflict him not by 
might, but fear thy God.11 

According to the Jewish doctors a Hebrew servant was freed 
also when his master died without male heir in the direct line of 
descent. It is evident, therefore, that every opportunity was utilized 
to restore him to freedom. 


But how, it will naturally be asked, did it come to pass that the 
free Hebrew could fall into a state of servitude? We are here face 
to face with an ancient custom which, at first glance, may seem 


® Deut. xv. 11-15. 
10 Deut. xv. 18. 
11 Lev. xxv. 39-43. 
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startling to the modern reader, yet which is easily intelligible in 
itself. Servitude was voluntarily entered upon among the Jews asa 
means of escaping poverty and its consequences. Interpreted accord- 
ing to the Judaic laws it differed little, in fact, from a six-year labor 
contract. It implied no degradation, but in time of dearth and 
trouble gave assurance of shelter, clothing and food to the Hebrew 
worker and his family. Together they became members of some 
wealthier household, freely putting themselves at the disposition of 
the master under whose roof they now dwelled, yielding up for the 
time their freedom and their working power. When the six years 
were completed they went forth to begin their independent life 
anew, under happier circumstances, it was to be hoped. 

There was just one way in which a free Hebrew could be forced 
into servitude without his full consent, and that was in case of the‘t 
when restitution could not be made by him.*” Modern authors fre- 
quently mention debt as a second cause of compulsory servitude, but 
there is no adequate proof for this in the written law, the passages 
quoted being merely those in which a man sells himself because of 
his impoverished state.** That sales for debt, however, actually did 
take place, cannot be questioned. Various instances are mentioned 
in Holy Writ, but these may readily be explained as violations of the 
law. Similar violations of other laws regarding servitude were 
bitterly complained of and denounced by the prophets. ‘The parable 
of the debtor who owed his king ten thousand talents, “and as he 
had not wherewith to pay it, his lord commanded that he should be 
sold,’’** is thought to refer more probably to the Romans than to the 
Jews of our Lord’s day. In brief, it appears that no Hebrew could 
be reduced to servitude against his will, unless guilty of a theft that 
he was not able to make good. Kidnapping and selling a man was a 
crime punishable by death: ‘He that shall steal a man and sell him, 
being convicted of the guilt, shall be put to death.”** Ifa Hebrew, 
however, had come into the hands of a non-Hebrew residing in the 
land, he could be redeemed by his relatives. His freedom at all 
events was to be given him, his wife and children, in the year of 
jubilee, for then, as the Holy Book prescribed: “Every man shall 


12 Exod. xxii. 3. 
18 Lev. xxv. 25-39. 
14 Matt. xviii. 25. 

15 Exod. xxi. 16. 
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return to his possession, and every one shall go back to his former 
family : because it is the jubilee and the fiftieth year.”** The follow- 
ing details, gathered from Rabbinical literature, may be quoted here 
as a matter of interest: 


A man should not sell himself to a woman, nor to a convert, nor to a Gentile. 
Should he do so, however, even if he sells himself to a heathen temple, the sale 
is valid; but it then becomes the duty not only of his kinsmen, but of all 
Israelites, to redeem him, lest he become “swallowed up” in heathendom. The 
sale of a Hebrew into bondage should be made privately, not from an auction 
block, nor even from the sidewalk, where other slaves are sold.17 

As under the Babylonian law, so among the Jews, too, a daughter 
could be sold into servitude by her father, as a man might seil him- 
self. An ancient Babylonian law, later greatly modified, alloweda 
father to dispose of both wife and children as his chattels. The 
purpose of the Hebrew law was that the daughter should be duly 
married either by the master or by his son. If she failed to please 
the master he must allow her to go. If he betrothed her to his son, 
“he (the master) shall deal with her after the manner of daughters.” 
But if his son took another wife, she was properly to be provided 
with another marriage, and to be given fitting raiment and compen- 
sation. If these conditions were neglected she might walk out free 
without any ransom.’® Although the original unity and indissolubility 
of the marriage bond, as God instituted it in Paradise, and as Christ 
was to restore it, had long ago been lost, yet the Jewish religion, as 
we again behold, did not fail to throw its safeguards about woman, 
that even in servitude she might be guarded against the caprice of 
man. But for the full beauty and purity of the Christian law and 
sacrament the day had not yet come. 


16 Ley. xxv. 10. 
17 Jewish Encyclopedia, “Slaves and Slavery.” 
18 Exod. xxi. 7-11. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By H. ScoumacuHe_r, S.T.D. 


The New Testament Teaching on the Descent of Christ 


The doctrine of the “Descent of Christ” in the Epistola Aposto- 
lorum touches so difficult and important a problem of New Testa- 
ment theology that a reconsideration of the passages bearing on this 
point is unavoidable, especially since their interpretation has 
entered a new phase by the thorough treatment of Gschwind.! 
1 Peter iii. 19 f., and iv. 6, are at present, and have always been 
considered as the Joci classici for the question at issue. The historical 
survey of the interpretation of these two much disputed passages, 
furnished by Gschwind,’ illustrates sufficiently the extreme difficulty 
of the situation and the desperate efforts of interpreters since early 
Christian times to bring light into some of the most obscure texts 
of our New Testament documents. 


HIsTORY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF I PETER III. IQ F. 


Bellarmin® describes this passage as the “locus qui semper obscuris- 
simus habitus est.’ And it may be said that the countless attempts 
of interpreters after Bellarmin did not render the passage less 
“obscure.” 

The usual translation of 1 Peter iii. 19 f. reads: “In which 
(spirit) also coming he preached to those spirits that were in prison; 
which had been some time incredulous when they waited for the 
patience of God in the days of Noe, when the ark was a building, 
wherein a few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water.” 


The interpreters of this text may be distinguished into three 
groups :* 


1. Those who question the integrity of the text. 


1 Die Niederfahrt Christi in die Unterwelt, Minster, 1911. 
21. c., pp. 14 ff. 
8 De Christo, iv. 13. 
4Cf. Gschwind, I. c. 
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2. Those who see in iii. 19 f. a testimony for the doctrine 
of the descent of Christ into the underworld. 


3. Those who see in the passage a reference to the preaching 
of the preéxistent Christ to the sinners before the flood. 


THE THEORY OF TEXTUAL CORRUPTION 


It was not an external objective reason that gave rise to this 
theory, but the mere difficulty and seeming hopelessness of an 
adequate interpretation. Since the eighteenth century, therefore, 
attempts were made to replace the existent difficult text by one which 
apparently yielded a more suitable sense. Hence the text en o kat 
(in which also), was changed into Enoch kai (also Henoch), or 
en o kat Enoch (in which also Henoch) or even into Noe kai 
(also Noe). Thus Bowyer and Griesbach’s editions of the New 
Testament. In the first two instances the similarity of the sound of 
the words seemed to justify the supposition of a textual adulteration 
and the subsequent emendation. Recently Rendel Harris® tried to 
establish a direct relation between 1 Peter and the Book of Henoch, 
in order to find a basis for his conclusion that in 1 Peter iii. 19 the 
subject, “Henoch,” was omitted by an oversight. His emendation 
of the text reads: En o kai (Enoch) tois en phylake (in which also 
Henoch preached to those that were in prison). But Rendel Harris’ 
pleading for a relation between 1 Peter and the Book of Henoch will 
hardly be more convincing than the arbitrary textual emendation 
on the basis of the similarity of sound. 

The weakness of this emendation theory naturally led to the 
radical procedure of those modern critics who reject the entire text 
of 1 Peter iii. 19, 20 as an interpolation, on the ground either that 
the idea of a descent of Christ into the underworld is an absurdity, 
or that the text interrupts the flow of the context, or that the char- 
acter of the language in this passage is different from the rest of the 
document (Soltau, V6ltner, etc.) Apart from the linguistic 
argument, which is without foundation, the reasons of this radi- 
calism are drawn from an a priori theological viewpoint. They are 
useless for objective interpretation. 


5 Expositor (1901 and 1902). 
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THE THEORY THAT THE DESCENT Is TESTIFIED IN 
1 PETER III. 19 F. 


The opinion that this passage teaches the descent of Christ can 
be traced back to early Christian times. Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen and a goodly number of Fathers held it. St. Augustine had 
his own peculiar explanation, of which we shall hear later on. Under 
his influence the interpreters of the Middle Ages abandoned the 
exegesis, chiefly predominant in early ecclesiastical writings, until 
Bellarmin revived it again. Since then the majority of Catholic 
interpreters defend the view that 1 Peter iii. 19 f. contain the doc- 
trine of Christ’s descent. 


But here arises the great difficulty. The theory implies that the 
“spirits in prison” are the antediluvian sinners. How then could 
Christ preach to the sinners of the Flood, if His preaching is to be 
considered as a message of salvation? According to Catholic teach- 
ing a conversion after death is impossible. Hence the preaching of 
Christ in Hades could not be a message of salvation. To escape 


the difficulty it is maintained that the sinners of the Flood, in the 
last moment of their life, became repentant, and were gathered in 
the underworld, where they awaited Christ’s Gospel of redemption. 
Although this explanation of 1 Peter iii. 19 is offered by a great 
number of Catholic scholars, it can hardly be maintained that it 
reflects the spirit of the account (Gen. vii. f.) describing the destruc- 
tion of the notorious sinners before the Flood. 

Modern Protestant interpreters largely agree with Catholic 
scholars in this, that the passage contains the doctrine of the 
descent. But in the description of the purpose of the descent and 
the aim of Christ’s preaching they disagree fundamentally. Earlier 
Protestant writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, fol- 
lowed by a considerable number of modern scholars, mostly con- 
sidered Christ’s preaching in the underworld as a message of final 
judgment and condemnation to the sinners in Hades. According to 
the majority of modern Protestants, however, Christ’s preaching was 
a message of salvation, implying the conversion of the wicked in the 
underworld. As to the further description of these wicked inhabi- 
tants of Hades they disagree. Some identify them with the sinners 
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Ti nae 
before the Deluge, others with the angels or “sons of God” of Gen. 
vi, who committed sin with the daughters of men. 

’ 


According to Gunkel® the expression, “‘to those spirits that were 
in prison,” indicates that the author of the Epistle refers to ideas 
and notions, well known to his readers. On this observation “depends 
everything.” The Epistle mentions further that those “spirits” were 
“disobedient” in “the days of Noe.” Gunkel’ remarks: “We can 
understand such allusions only when we know from other sources 
the traditions alluded to.” And this, he adds, is really the case. 
For Gen. vi contains the much discussed narrative, “originally of 
mythological character,” which speaks of a connection between the 
“sons of God” and the “daughters of men.” This narrative, Gunkel 


bd 


maintains, was very popular among the Jews at the time of Christ. 
“In the Jewish community of that period, under the official mono- 
theism there is to be observed a strong fantastic mythological under- 
current.* Under its influence the ancient Jewish legend was further 
developed and embellished. It was believed that the spirits, who 
left their heavenly dwellings to be contaminated with earthly women, 
were sent to a place of darkness under the earth, until, on the day of 
judgment, they should be thrown into the eternal fire. This is the 
belief, reflected in 1 Peter iii. 19 f. The “spirits in prison” are the 
“sons of God” who were “disobedient” in the days of Noe. “Now 
it is remarkable,” adds Gunkel,® “that the Jewish tradition knows also 
of a preaching to the spirits in prison. According to Jewish belief 
Henoch received from God the order to announce to the spirits who 
were too late in repenting their sins and in asking for forgiveness, 
that they could not expect mercy.” His conclusion is, therefore: 
“In the old Christian tradition Christ took the place of Henoch. 
But the message which Christ brings to the sinful spirits, although 
here not further explained, cannot be any other than that which 
Jesus Christ preached to sinful mankind during His earthly life,”— 
i. e., the message of salvation. Thus, according to Gunkel, Chris- 
tianity surpasses Judaism by extending final forgiveness even to 
great sinners. We have here the doctrine of the Apokatastasis in 


®In: J. Weiss, Schriften des N. T., III, p. 281. 
*h« 

SL. c¢., p. 281. 

°L. ¢., p. 282. 
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“a half-mythological garment”; 1. e., the “final return of all to 
God.””*° 


Hart, in the “Expositor’s Greek Testament,”’* repeats similar 
ideas: “St. Peter depends on the current tradition in which the Origi- 
nal myth (Gen. vi. 1-4) has been modified.” This tradition maintains 
that “at last Enoch was sent to pronounce the sentence of condemna- 
tion,” to the offspring of the unlawful union between the “sons of 
God” and the “daughters of men,’ because God refused to grant 
them mercy. St. Peter accepted the tradition and supplemented it 
by the Christian thought, that “Christ came to seek and to save the 
lost and the captives; all things are to be subjected to Him.” 


Windisch, in contrast to Gunkel and Hart, declares emphatically 
that the “spirits in prison” cannot refer to the “sons of God” in 
Gen. vi, but, as v. 20 is supposed to prove, to the incredulous con- 
temporaries of Noe, who did not believe the preaching and warning 
of Noe, being therefore punished by the Flood, and after that locked 
up in Hades. “It is to those that the Redeemer then preached; i. e., 
He offered them salvation.’? The time of the “patience of God” is 
probably the time during which the ark was built.** 


Bigg"* asserts also that, according to the context “the spirits in 
prison” are those who “refused to listen to Noah.” Hence, “in St. 
Peter’s view our Lord preached the Gospel to these spirits and 
offered them a place of repentance.” St. Peter then expresses here, 
according to Bigg, “in a modified form a belief which was current 
in the Jewish schools”; 7. e., that the antediluvian sinners should 
“have a time of repentance allowed them between the first judgment 
(the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the world.”* 


Tue THEORY ExCLUDING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
DESCENT FROM I PETER III. 19 F. 


The idea of Christ offering salvation to the sinners in Hades was 
for Catholic interpreters, including some Protestants, unacceptable; 


1 V, 68. 

12 Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N. T., IV. 2, p. 68. 

137. ¢, 

14“Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. Jude,” p. 162 f. (1905). 

157. ¢., p. 163. 
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i 
hence the conclusion that the passage in question has no reference 
at all to the descent of Christ. The explanation of St. Augustine is 
the source for all future theories of this kind. In his answer to 
Bishop Evodius, who asked Augustine for an interpretation of 
1 Peter iii. 19 f., the latter gives his reasons why he deemed it neces- 
sary to abandon the usual interpretation and offers a new exegesis of 
the passage.° The “spirits in prison” are the sinful men of the 
times of Noe who were enclosed in the “darkness of ignorance” as 
ina prison. It is to those that the preéxistent Christ preached His 
message of penance before the Flood, by inner appeals and by the 
building of the ark through Noe. 

This explanation of the difficult text appealed so much to the 
ecclesiastical writers of the Middle Ages that it was generally 
accepted. Even St. Thomas followed it.” 

Luther, in a sermon on the first Epistle of St. Peter offers another, 
rather desperate, type of explanation: The “incredulous” are the 
pagans, in the prison of sin, to whom Christ preached through the 
Apostles. This interpretation also found upholders (Sozinians). 


HIsTORY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF I PETER IV. 6. 


The text of the passage reads: 

“For, for this cause was the gospel preached also to the dead, 
that they might be judged indeed, according to men in the flesh, but 
may live according to God in the Spirit.” 

The difficulty of interpretation is here as serious as in iii. 19 f. 
Johnstone remarks in his Commentary :** “This verse is obscure— 
judged, indeed, by many scholars to be as hard of interpretation as 
any statement found in Scripture, by some absolutely given up as a 
locus desperatus.” 

Gschwind distinguishes two groups of interpreters: 


1. Those who also here exclude the doctrine of the descent 
entirely, taking the word dead in a figurative sense. Since 
ancient Christian times this theory has been held by many. 

2. Those who take the text as containing the doctrine of 
the descent, but again disagreeing in the explanation of the 

16 Ep. clxiv ad Evodium, ch. 16-19. 


at Summa Theol., p. III, qu. LII, art. 2. 
18“The First Epistle of Peter,” p. 319 (1888). 
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term nekroi—‘dead.” They combine iv. 6 with iii. 19 f. and 
consider the former passage as the general principle of which 
the latter is supposed to be a concrete example. Under the 
“dead” they understand either those who died before the Gospel 
had reached them, or those who were dead at the time the 
Epistle was composed. 


The chief difficulty is caused by the uncertainty of the meaning 
of the term “dead.” According to Wohlenberg”’ it should be con- 
sidered as beyond doubt that under the “living and dead” of y, 5 
only such can be understood who are “living’”’ or “dead” in the 
proper sense of the word, not such who are spiritually “living” or 
“dead.” Hence also the “dead” of v. 6 can only refer to such 
who are really physically “dead.” 

Likewise Johnstone: “Whatever be made of the details, the taking 
of nekrois as speaking of spiritual death scems at all events to be 
untenable. This word cannot naturally be viewed as having a dif- 
ferent reference from nekrous, immediately preceding . . . the 
force of which . . . appears quite decidedly to be ‘dead’ in the 
ordinary sense.”*° He summarizes his interpretation in these words: 
“For to this intent was the Gospel made known also to persons who 
are dead, that, whilst judged (subjected to the judgment of death) 
in flesh, as men are, they might in spirit live as God lives (live a 
life of holy blessedness, kindred to God’s.)’’”* 

According to Bigg” the “preaching”’ is here the same as in iil. 19, 
“but the audience here includes all those who died before the descent 
into hell, whether saints or sinners.’’ Nekroi has to be taken in its 
literal sense. Also Hart** rejects the idea that “dead” could be 
taken in a figurative sense. 

Gunkel** explains the text as follows: The community to which 
the Epistle is addressed might say that those living at present have 
heard the truth of the Gospel and may be justly called to account. 
But they might raise the question whether it is just to judge in the 
same way those who died before the Gospel was preached. To this 


19 Der erste und zweite Petrusbrief und der Judasbrief, p. 127 (1915). 
207. c., p. 320. 
217. ¢., p. 324. 
227. ¢., p. 171. 
20. ¢., p. 72. 
247. ¢., p. ‘ 
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the author of the Epistle answers that also to the dead the Gospel 
has been preached, in order that they also may receive life. The 
passage presents itself as a manifestation of the universalism of the 
New Testament teaching, which promises salvation to all mankind, 
living or dead. But Gunkel must admit the great difficulty that 
militates against this interpretation: When, where and by whom was 
the Gospel preached to those who died before the times of the New 
Testament? He fails to answer this question, but pleads: “The 
passage can hardly be explained otherwise than by the supposition 
that Christ, risen to life, descended into the underworld and preached 
there also to the dead, converting some of them to faith.”* 

Windisch* also sees in the passage a reference to Christ’s descent 
into the underworld, but thinks, in contrast to Gunkel, that the con- 
version included all the inhabitants of Hades. “The hearers of the 
preaching in Hades are all the inhabitants of Hades.” And the 
sense of the text is: The dead must accept a punishment for their 
former life. Death represents this punishment. “But, due to the 
preaching of the Gospel, they are offered a godlike life in spirit. 
After the suffering in Hades follows a life with God.” 

The foregoing historical survey of the interpretation of 1 Peter 
iii. 19 f. and iv. 6 has revealed a desperate chaos of contradiction 
and confusion. Gschwind’s statement concerning the interpretation 
of iv. 6 may be extended to both passages: “The exegesis has in 
this point not passed beyond an ‘unsicheres Tasten,’ ””—beyond the 
stage of guessing.*’ His own study, however, marks not only an 
undoubted progress, but offers the most probable solution of an 
extremely difficult question of New Testament exegesis. 


(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Biblical Editor, Tut Homitetic aNpD Pastorat REVIEW: 


What is the meaning of Ps. cii. 5: “Thy youth shall be renewed like the 
eagle’s?” 


Answer. The fundamental thought, underlying the figurative 
expression, is obvious and hardly needs any further elucidation. 
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The preceding context describes how God blessed the Psalmist 
spiritually and physically; He took his sins away and saved his life 
from destruction. The consequence is that he is now again spirit- 
ually and physically young; 1.e., strong, like an eagle. The eagle is 
in the Old Testament the image of strength. The tertium compara- 
tionis between his restored spiritual and physical youth and the 
eagle is strength. 

If the Psalmist should, as some commentators suppose, refer to 
the fact that the eagle renews his feathers every year and appears re- 
juvenated, the fundamental meaning remains the same: By God’s 
mercy the Psalmist’s spiritual and physical strength is rejuvenated 
as the eagle appears rejuvenated by the change of his feathers. The 
rejuvenation, of course, does not refer to the age; 1.e., the becoming 
younger in years, but to the strength; 1.e., the becoming strong, like 
youth. 











SEEING THE LORD 


By Mer. Joun F. GLAvIN 





Customs and early teachings are hard to change. Usually they 
should not be changed; for they are the outgrowth of faith and 
devotion, and in agreement with the teachings of Mother Church. 
However, they may also be the result of heresy and falsehood 
mingled with truth. We know how jealously the Church guards the 
depositum fidei; hence the axiom: “Nihil tnnovetur misi traditum 
sit.” St. Paul found it necessary to reprove the Corinthians for 
introducing abuses into the “Lord’s supper” (1 Cor. xi. 18). Our 


foreign missionaries to-day have to warn their converts against 


bringing their pagan customs with them. Oftentimes it has been 
found difficult to distinguish between customs and practices that are 
sinful in themselves and those that are purely social and civil, and 


therefore not forbidden. Controversies have at times arisen among - 


the missionaries themselves as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
certain practices which have required the final judgment of the 
Holy See for settlement. 

There has been, and is still among our people in this country a 
custom or practice that seems to the writer to be at variance with our 
faith, and which should, therefore, be changed. I refer to the almost 
universal custom in its twofold form of refusing to behold the 
Blessed Sacrament, first at the elevation in the Mass, and second, 
when presented to us at the time and in the act of receiving Holy 
Communion. At the elevation nearly all bow their heads profoundly 
and keep them thus, from the first bell at the consecration of the 
Host until the final bell tells them that the consecration of the chalice 
has been completed. And when about to give Holy Communion, 
the priest turns towards the people, and,- with uplifted Host, 
exclaims: “Ecce Agnus Dei,” all bow again as before and refuse to 
“behold the Lamb of God.” Then, as the priest approaches to give 
Holy Communion, still clinging to their false notion, they close their 
eyes tight when the body of our Lord is placed upon their tongues. 

Let us see how these customs might have arisen and how they 
are now opposed to the teachings of the Church. 
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THE ELEVATION 


What is the purpose of the elevation of the Host and of the 
chalice after the consecration? It is expressed in the rubric of the 
Missal: “Ostendit populo,”’ “the priest shows it to the people,” and 
this rubric is given both after the consecration of the Host and after 
the consecration of the chalice. If the priestsis directed to show both 
the Host and the chalice to the people, surely they are to look at 
them. 

The manner in which this rubric was introduced may help us to 
understand it better. Dr. Rock (in his Hierurgia, p. 100) tells us 
that up to the eleventh century the elevation did not take place until 
about the end of the Canon. Then, at what we now call the little 
elevation, the priest, taking the chalice and the Host in his hands, 
turned towards the people and said, “Per ipsum, et cum ipso et in 
ipso est tibi, Deo Patri omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus Sancti, 
omnis honor et gloria.” And this rubric is still retained, in a measure. 
when the priest now lifts the chalice a few inches above the corporal 
after he has pronounced those same words. But, towards the year 
1047, Berengarius began to preach his heresy concerning the Real 
Presence, that Christ was not in the Host or in the chalice. As an 
answer to this false teaching the people demanded that the Host and 
the chalice should be shown to them immediately after the consecra- 
tion for their adoration. Then was introduced our present rubric. 


In some places the people expressed in heartfelt words their faith 
in the Real Presence. Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, relates that 
he was present in a little chapel on the west coast of Ireland when, 
immediately after the consecration, the whole congregation saluted 
their Lord in the beautiful Gaelic tongue: “A hundred thousand 
welcomes, O Lord.” It sounded, he tells us, like the waves of the 
sea. 

But, as we have said, the contrary practice has obtained among 
us for many generations. A few years ago a fierce controversy 
regarding it was carried on in England, but “Roma locuta est, causa 
finita est.” The voice of the Vicar of Christ has spoken. Pius X, 
the Pope of the Blessed Sacrament, on May 18, 1907, granted an 
indulgence of three hundred days once a day to all the faithful who 
sa7e at the Sacred Host when It is elevated during Mass, or exposed 
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on the altar, saying at the same time, with faith and devotion, “My 
Lord and my God.”” The Sacred Congregation of Rites has since 
attached to this custom an indulgence of seven years and seven 
quarantines for each recitation ; and a plenary indulgence is granted ii 
to all who religiously practice it once a day during the week. i} 

If the priests are responsible for the present custom of bowing 






profoundly during the whole time of the consecration—and we 
believe they are in a great measure—they are the ones who should 







correct it. Cardinal Mercier, with this in mind, has written a letter lig 






to his priests requesting them to instruct the faithful in regard to the Hi 





sacred rite of the elevation. I quote part of his letter: f 






Accustom them to kneel from the moment when the angels announce i 
the coming of the Most Holy, “Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus!” It has 
unhappily come to pass that many are accustomed to recline more or 
less nonchalantly during the Canon of the Mass. 

jhen the celebrant has accomplished the liturgical act of highest 
excellence, the consecration, and when, according to the rubrics, he 
elevates the Sacred Host in a manner so as to render It visible to the 4 
assemblage of Christians, it is not fitting that they should remain with | 
heads bowed to the earth. The elevation is made for them,—tell them, 
therefore, that they should humbly follow with their eyes the Sacred 
Species, at the elevation of the Sacred Host and of the chalice con- i 
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taining the Precious Blood as well. 

The faithful should incline the head as long as the priest, with knees i 
bent and eyes lowered, is engaged in his first adoration, but when he | 
lifts his head and elevates above him the Body of the Lord, all should ii 
gaze with loving looks upon the Saviour of mankind, repeating with 
great fervor the words of the Apostle Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” 1 
after which they may again incline the head during the second genu- 
flection of the priest. 
















The same rites are to be repeated at the elevation of the chalice. 
The Cardinal continues: 










So long as the people apply themselves to contemplate Jesus Christ 
present for them under the accidental appearances of bread and wine, 
it will be easy for them to recall the separation of the Body and of the 
Blood of our Saviour on the cross, and so be mindful of the Holy | 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 












It seems to me that these clear words of the great Belgian Car- : 
dinal should stir all priests to lay the matter before their people and | 
to urge them to the practice of a devotion indulgenced by the Church i 
and full of devotion to the Real Presence. But let them make it ! 
possible for the people to gain the indulgence by elevating the Host 
high enough above their heads so that they really “show it to the 
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people” and keep it there long enough to be seen by them. For 
many priests, following at the consecration the rubric for the Offer- 
tory, elevate the Host and chalice only to the level of their eyes, 
thus preventing the people from seeing them. 


The writer recently had the great privilege of attending the Papal 
Mass in St. Peter’s, Rome, on Ascension Day, marking the opening 
of the twenty-sixth International Eucharistic Congress. I was seated 
close to the altar and could see clearly every act performed there, | 
was anxious to observe the consecration and to note the manner of 
the elevation. Most of our readers know that the high altar in St. 
Peter’s has no tabernacle on it, and that the Pope stands facing the 
body of the church, with the altar between him and the people. 
After genuflecting profoundly as soon as he had pronounced the 
words of consecration, Pius XI stood erect, elevated the Sacred 
Host slowly and held it for several seconds high above his head. 
Then lowering it to the level of his eyes, he turned square to the 
Gospel side and elevated It so that the people in that transept could 
see It. He then turned towards the Epistle side and did the same 
before depositing the Sacred Host upon the altar. The same thing 
was done for the elevation of the chalice, a threefold elevation, show- 
ing clearly that this rite is for the people and that they should look 
both upon the Host and upon the chalice. 


COMMUNION 





A similar false custom still prevails at the Communion of the 
faithful. The priest, holding a Host above the ciborium, says: 
“Ecce Agnus Dei,’ “Behold the Lamb of God!” It is clearly an 
invitation and a command to see and to adore. Yet the general cus- 
tom is to bow profoundly and to refuse to see. A slight bowing of 
the head in adoration, together with the striking of the breast in 
humble contrition when the priest pronounces the “Domine, non sum 
dignus,’ is quite proper and in keeping with the thought, but not 
when he presents the Blessed Sacrament, saying, “Behold, see.”’ 
Then the priest descends to the altar rail to give Holy Communion. 
How general the custom to close the eyes tight when receiving—a 
custom fortified by teaching and by some “pious” books. And what 
good reason can be adduced for it? “Reverence,” we are told. Why 
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is it irreverent to see and to adore the Body of Christ and to confess 
Him with our noblest sense, the eyes? It is not more irreverent to 
look at the Sacred Host when presented to us at the moment of Holy 
Communion than at the moment of the consecration or during expo- 
sition, when we are granted an indulgence for gazing at It, as we 


have seen. 
True, there are writers of devotional works who, in giving direc- 


tions for receiving Holy Communion, say that the communicant 
should “close the eyes,” but the Church has laid down no such rule. 
A writer who has published several devotional books, for both 
religious and the laity, in which he repeats this direction, has, in a 
private letter to me, acknowledged that in practice he teaches the 
children whom he prepares for their first Holy Communion “to 
receive with eyes cast down,” and that he regards the expression, “‘to 
keep your eyes closed,” as somewhat synonymous with “to keep your 
eyes cast down.” 

There is not wanting evidence that a change is coming. Although 
Spirago, who is often quoted by the advocates of the old custom, in 
his “Explanation of Christian Doctrine,” directs that the eyes should 
be closed, yet in his later work, “Method of Christian Doctrine” 
(Benziger, 1901), p. 462, says: “They (children) should either 
close their eyes or piously and devoutly look at the Sacred Host; but 
they must not look up at the priest.” Father M. Philipps, of the 
diocese of Buffalo, in his excellent “Explanation of the Baltimore 
Catechism’ (p. 81) says that “it is not necessary to close the eyes in 
receiving the Sacred Host.” We may here remark that the original 
Baltimore Catechism did not direct that the eyes should be closed, 
only “cast down.” 

But our greatest authority for a change from the old custom is 
the same that settled the controversy about looking at the Host at 
the elevation—Pius X. In the “Larger Catechism, Part Second, 
for Higher Classes, Prescribed by His Holiness, Pope Pius X, for 
all the Diocese of the Province of Rome,” (published in this country 
by Frederick Pustet Co., New York) we find the following question 
and answer on page 147: 


Q. How should we go to receive Holy Communion? 

A. In the act of receiving Holy Communion we should be kneeling, 
have the head slightly raised, the eyes modest or fixed on the Sacred 
Host, and the tongue slightly over the lip. 
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It is clear that what Pius X means by “eyes modest” is not eyes 
closed, but what our religious call “custody of the eyes,” a modest 
demeanor at the altar rail. And if the eyes are “fixed on the Sacred 
Host” there will be no danger that the communicant will look up 
into the priest’s eyes—an objection urged by some priests against 
this practice." 

An experience of twenty-five years in preaching and teaching that 
the eyes should be kept open and fixed upon the Sacred Host in 
receiving Holy Communion, has convinced the writer that this 
custom increases devotion. And this is borne out by the testimony 
both of the laity and of the religious who have followed the custom. 

On earth “we see through a glass in a dark manner,” as St. Paul 
expresses it, but in heaven “face to face.” Let us accustom our- 
selves to look upon Him hidden now under the Sacred Species 
waiting for the time when “we shall see him as he is” (1 John iii. 
2). Or as St. Thomas expresses the devout wish in the Adoro Te: 
Jesu, quem velatum nunc aspicio, 
Oro, fiat illud, quod tam sitio; 


Ut te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus tuae gloriae. 









1The “Simple Prayer Book” published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
England and republished in this country by the Paulist Press under the title: 
“The Mass Book,” contains the direction: “Keep your eyes closed.” I called 
on the Secretary, Mr. Stephen Harding, in London, last summer, and talked 
the matter over with him. I have since received word from him that the new 
edition of the useful little book will alter the direction to communicants so as 
to read: “Keep your eyes fixed on the Sacred Host.” 








PRIESTS AS STUDENTS AND BOOK LOVERS 
By ARTHUR Barry O’NEILL, C.S.C. 


The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at 
his mouth (Malach. ii. 7). 

Till I come, attend unto reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine. . . . 
Meditate upon these things, be wholly in these things: that thy profiting may 
be manifest to all (1 Tim. iv. 13, 15). 

Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age. They support 


us under solitude, and keep us from becoming a burden to ourselves. They 
help us to forget the crossness of men and things, compose our cares and our 
passions, and lay our disappointments asleep. When we are weary of the living, 
we may repair to the dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in 
their conversation (Jeremy Collier). 

“What a splendid thing it would be for American Catholicism,” 
exclaimed an archbishop of our acquaintance a few years ago, “if 
the average priest were even half as scholarly as the Church expects 
him to be and as his good, simple people take it for granted that 
he is!” The conversation had turned on the subject of books and 
reading, and the prelate’s exclamation came as a comment on the 
remark that the intellectual equipment of the priest to-day needs to 
bea good deal more varied and complete than was that of the pioneer 
cleric of eight or nine decades ago. Whether or not the archbishop’s 
implied reproach be merited is a question which the judicious reader 
may decide for himself, in the light of his experience with his brother 
priests and his intimate knowledge of his own fund of scholastic 
attainments; but there can be no quéstion whatever that in our day 
and country clerical scholarship is especially desirable, is, indeed, 
all but essential to the adequate discharge of pastoral duties and the 
efficient care of souls. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remind American priests that the 
obligation to study did not cease with their ordination and departure 
from the seminary. That, as a preliminary condition of ordination, 
they passed more or less satisfactory examinations in dogmatic and 
moral theology, Holy Scripture, Canon Law, Church history, the 
Councils, liturgy, and sacred eloquence, is by no means a sufficient 
reason for relegating the text-books on these subjects to the top shelf 
of a rarely disturbed bookcase. Not only should such books be kept 
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within easy reach, but all, or at least most of them, should be sup- 
plemented by more comprehensive volumes dealing with the same 
subjects. Quite apart from any question of general scholarship, 
such volumes are as the very tools of the priestly trade, to be habit- 
ually used in the accomplishment of this or that specific obligation 
of the priestly state. Habitual neglect of them, systematic disuse of 
their pages will very surely result in eventual incompetency properly 
to discharge the really sublime functions of the confessional and the 
pulpit. 

It is not, however, only occasional recourse to his professional 
volumes that is demanded of the priest by authoritative expositors 
of the mind of the Church; not infrequent cramming for a conference 
paper, a special sermon, or the solution of a matrimonial difficulty; 
but serious and sustained study of theology and its cognate sciences, 
as well as worth-while branches of secular knowledge,—philosophy, 
history, literature, economics, sociology and a host of others. Not 
that an individual cleric is supposed to attempt the mastery of the 
whole round of the sciences; but he is supposed, from year to year, 
to ground himself more and more firmly in peculiarly ecclesiastical 
science, and to widen the horizon of his general knowledge, especially 
as regards such branches as increase his efficiency as a pastor and his 
worth as a citizen of the State. 

That this obligation of study, or of the solid reading which is 
closely connected and often identical with study, is far from being 
of minor importance, and cannot be neglected with impunity, is clear 
from the terms in which it is spoken of by accredited spiritual 
authors. One such author, Father Mach, S.J., does not hesitate to 
write thus strongly: “I do not believe that a greater injury can be 
done to God than to render useless the designs of His providence, 
to trample under foot His most precious commands, and to contemn 
the most terrible threats of His sovereign majesty. Now, this is 
just what is done by the priest who does not apply himself to study.” 
If the reader does not at once recall any passages from Holy Writ 
that apparently justify this mention of commands and threats, he 
may be reminded of this extract from the fourth chapter of the 
Prophet Osee, a text which commentators agree in accepting as a 
condemnation of ignorance in a priest : “My people have been silent, 
because they had no knowledge: because thou hast rejected 
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knowledge, I will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the office of my 
priesthood to me: thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, I also will 
forget thy children.” Of similar import would seem to be these 
words of St. Paul: “If any seem to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
know the things that I write to you, that they are the commandments 
of the Lord. But if any man know not, he shall not be known.” 

Perhaps the commonest fallacy by which indolent or time-wasting 
clerics seek to justify their habitual failure to study or to do any 
kind of solid reading is their insistence on the point that, after all, 
virtue rather than knowledge should be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the priest. “I would rather be pious than learned” is, in 
itself, a very worthy sentiment; but, as uttered by an occasional 
cleric, it suggests the retort of the late Speaker Reed to a fellow 
congressman who concluded a speech with the emphatic declaration : 
“Sir, like Henry Clay, I would rather be right than president.” 
“Yes,” said Reed with his inimitable drawl, “but my honorable 
friend will never be either.’’ Virtue, even in an eminent degree, is 
not the sole requisite of the model priest. St. Francis de Sales 
assures us that : “Knowledge and piety are the two eyes of the perfect 
ecclesiastic; because, according to the expression of a celebrated 
council, sicut doctrina sine vita arrogantem facit, ita vita sine doc- 
trina inutilem reddit. Genuine piety means, if it means anything, 
true conformity with the will of God; and the priest who flatters 
himself that he is doing God’s will while he habitually neglects to 
acquire such knowledge as is congruous, not to say essential, to his 
sublime vocation is very certainly laboring under a fatal delusion. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the terms “knowledge” and 
“ignorance,” as used in the preceding paragraphs, are to be under- 
stood in their relative, rather than their absolute sense. Absolutely 
speaking, all priests have a considerable fund of knowledge; none 
of them are crassly ignorant. The very fact that they are priests at 
all is proof positive that they have, or at least once had, no small 
store of general and special information, a knowledge sufficient to 
warrant their bishops in entrusting them with the care of souls, with 
the multifarious duties of the ministry. This much must be taken 
for granted in the Prophet’s “because they had no knowledge” and 
the vita sine doctrina of the council quoted by St. Francis. The 
knowledge the possession of which is desiderated, and the lack of 
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which is deplored and condemned, is clearly a knowledge supple 
mentary to that acquired in college and seminary. Into the little 
rivulet of learning with which the priest was supplied in his form. 
ative years study and reading should continuously pour tributary 
streams of ecclesiastical science and general information until with 
the passing decades the rivulet has become a noble river, deep and 
full, of clerical lore, spiritual erudition, and many-sided culture. ]t 
may possibly be objected to this doctrine, by some flippant sophist, 
that we have St. Paul’s word for it that “Knowledge puffeth up.” 
The answer, if answer be needed, is that puffing up is precisely what 
is required for a flat pneumatic tire, a collapsed bellows, or a quasi- 
atrophied brain. 

It is doubtless a bit extravagant to assert that the reading of a 
goodly number of American priests, apart from the breviary, is 
restricted to newspapers, popular magazines, and “best-sellers” ; but 
it is well within the truth to say that far too much clerical time is 
wasted on these ephemeral productions. Nor is waste of time the 
only evil of such action. Such desultory, unmethodical reading is 
a positive obstacle to the acquisition of really valuable knowledge. 
As the authors of “Guesses at Truth” declare, “it is indeed very 
mischievous by fostering habits of loose, discontinuous thought, by 
turning the memory into a common sewer for rubbish of all sorts to 
float through, and by relaxing the power of attention, which of all 
our faculties most needs care and is most improved by it.” Nota 
few priests who are more or less habitually distracted during prayer, 
who “can’t meditate,” who find a visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
tedious and their hour of adoration “a perfect bore,” and whose 
sermons exemplify the mind’s frequent flying off at a tangent, may 
thank their confirmed habit of desultory reading for all these 
unlovely conditions. 





Study, then, or the serious reading which is its equivalent, may 
be considered practically essential to an exemplary priest. Without 
it he cannot fail to prove derelict in more than a few of his manifold 
duties. Asa preacher, he expounds less lucidly, argues less forcibly, 
and entreats less movingly than is within the compass of his natural 
ability ; as an educator, he is the slave of his text-book, unfamiliar 
with the most recent scholarly literature of his subject, and incapable 
of creating that atmosphere of joyous diligence which always sut- 
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rounds the successful teacher; as a confessor, he is frequently at a 
loss to solve complex cases arising from the involved conditions of 
modern business, and is habitually incompetent to give prudent 
guidance to faithful souls seeking Christian or religious perfection ; 
and as a private individual, he is neglecting many a special grace and 
exposing himself to innumerable serious temptations from which a 
habit of serious study would most probably render him immune. 
It is the exceptional, rather than the average American priest, we 
think, who can truthfully allege that he has no time for study, no 
leisure that can be justly devoted to books, and hence it is pertinent 
to our subject to quote these wise words of Cardinal Manning: 
“When a man has neither work enough nor study enough to fill his 
mind, he suffers from monotony, and is restless for change. He is 
weary of vacancy, and craves for an interest. He finds none at home, 
and he seeks it abroad. His mind wanders first, and he follows it. 
His life becomes wasted and dissipated—that is, scattered and squan- 
dered, full of weariness and a tediousness in all things, which at last 
invades even his acts and duties of religion. . . . Weariness is 
the descending path that leads to sloth, and sloth is the seventh of 
the sins which kill the soul.” 

As a concluding reflection on this whole subject, let it be said 
that the American priesthood should include a much larger number 
than it does, not only of book lovers but of book masters, not 
only zealous students but industrious authors. Given the facilities 
for higher Catholic education and for post-graduate university 
courses that have been available even to the clergy for the past thirty 
years, the comparative paucity of American books written by priests 
is suggestive of many a buried talent which, in the design of the 
Giver, should have fructified in worth-while literature of many 
varieties. If it be true, as has often been said, that every man has in 
him the making of at least one book, then every priest must surely 
possess the material for two or three volumes, and he might do 
worse than write them out and let them see the light of day. To 
priestly authors, in a special way, should be applicable the words of 
the Prophet Daniel : “They that are learned shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament: and they that instruct many to justice as 
stars for all eternity.” 

























THE RESTLESS PASTOR 
By W. W. WHALEN 


There is restlessness all over the United States to-day. Perhaps [ 

should say, all over the world. The cities are full of it. It has 
crept insidiously into the farm regions. It stands by the mine-shaft, 
and mutters discontent to the splendid six feet of brawn and bone 
going down to cut coal. It is the spirit of Lucifer, whose brilliant 
whisperings upset the angelic kingdom. 

Many blame it on the recent war. I know the rural lads who 
went into the trenches and returned are not as good farmers as 
before their military training. The ploughshare and the sword are 
not twin benefits. The best farm boy I had to don khaki now drives 
a “jitney,” and will not work hard any more. Old nuns have told me 
that the modern postulant and novice understand little about house- 
work and cooking, and so the elder Sisters have weary days and long 
nights of indigestion, thanks to our twentieth century speed and 
improvements. The spirit of the I. W. W: is all round about, which 
is said facetiously to mean “I Won’t Work!” 

Perhaps we have too much civilization in its worst sense. The 
newspaper is always with us. We read too much and remember too 
little. We cannot recall page 1 when we are at page 17 of the Sunday 
paper, for it is worse than useless truck with which to cumber up our 
minds. We skim the sheets, and hurt our memories. Ask a news- 
paper fiend to read aloud any narrative, and you will find him skip- 
ping words unconsciously. Dr. Heuser, editor of the Ecclesiastical 
Review, reads a digest of all the news, once a week, and that is his 
only newspaper. Perhaps that is why Dr. Heuser can remember so 
many things that the rest of us do not. 

We seldom stop long enough in our giddy pace to realize how 
many duties—small ones, perhaps—are to hand, and how big we 
can make them. There is restlessness among the younger clergy of 
our day. I donot mean the curates, who naturally are eager to have 
a little parish of their own, where they will be in full charge of souls, 
can do things according to their own designs, and feel themselves 
obligated on Sundays and holydays to say the parochial Mass. It is 
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their zeal which is father to the wish, and we love the priestly boys 
for it. We must admit, we pastors young and old, that the curates 
do the bulk of the work. Blessed is the parish that has a good 
assistant. Beyond the price of rubies is he. 

It is the younger pastors who are most restless, eager for a change. 
They seem to be infected with the modern virus: change means 
promotion, which is not always true. My young banker grumbles 
about his job, and declares his is a monotonous life. Yet I am 
convinced he will always stand behind bars with money piled 
methodically, and a pistol hidden in the drawer, lest thieves break 
through and steal. So many stage folk whom I meet at our Catholic 
Actors’ Guild inveigh bitterly against life behind the footlights, with 
its disappointments and lack of employment, ten capable histrions 
for one role; yet those performers will never leave “the profession.” 
It has been ever thus with the children of the theatre. 

I know one young rector who, for the past eight years, every time 
he sent in his annual report, included a sentence: “I am ready for a 
change at any time.” I am sure the tired bishop has had many a 
smile. He guesses before he opens the report that he will find that 
“gag line.” In the next parish, just as soon as the novelty wears 
off, that young man, who perforce is steadily growing older and 
wiser, will desire another change. How much better to settle down 
to hard labor, make work for himself, if necessary, and wait for the 
bishop to recognize his merits, and give him the change without 
the asking! That is not very high spirituality; it is just common 
sense. Bishops cannot be ever laying out the map of their diocese 
before them, like a checker board, and hopping their priests hither 
and thither. Only a missionary can afford to be a flea. 

The best priest is the one who lives like an onion, with his roots 
not too deep in the soil, who, when he is removed, does not carry too 
many regrets along with him. Yet he should not be a water lily, 
fluctuating with every breeze of emotion erecting dream convents 
and schools in parishes that he has not yet reached. He is like the 
unmarried lady who named all the sons she should have some day. 
She died a holy virgin at a ripe age. I knew one excellent priest 
who founded a parish, built a church and a school, yet through our 
fatal spirit of change went to another town. Now he is utterly dis- 
satisfied. He does not like the place he is in, yet he could not and 
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really would not return whence he came, so there you are—or there 
he is! 

I was curate at Lancaster to the famous Dr. Ganss. He had put 
the Catholic Church of Carlisle on the map, made his Indian work 
there notable, planted his memory deep in the Catholic and non- 
Catholic heart of that town. He yearned to come back to his native 
heath, Lancaster. He came, the mere shadow of the real Dr. Ganss; 
for death had laid a slow but sure hand on his priestly shoulder, 
I never in all my life met a man who suffered broken health so 
patiently. But Lancaster never knew Dr. Ganss at his best, while 
Carlisle had seen his brightest days. Christmas morning he was 
able to say one Mass with untold pain. Then he assisted at the third, 
which I sang. In the sacristy he looked at me with sad eyes. “I’m 
—I’m homesick for Carlisle to-day,” he confided. “I feel a terrible 
longing to go—home.” He died that night, while bells were ringing 
wild joy all over the city; went out with the angels’ song, to kneel 
at the feet of the divine Babe. Carlisle wept more bitterly than 
Lancaster. 

Of course, we all grow faint-hearted now and then in our efforts 
with the 

Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 

Showing as little actual comprehension 

Of Christian charity and love and duty, 

As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year’s almanac. 

Perhaps at times, for every priest who does his hard, stern duty 
makes enemies, we feel that the congregation is tired of us, and, if it 
were a Protestant flock, would send out an S. O. S. call for a new 
rector. Some few in every church would fain be rid of their pastor, 
but that very same class, unless the newly appointed made them 
special favorites, would soon be desiring his removal too. Such 
futile, fickle souls are hardly worth taking seriously, or their criti- 
cisms. 

The majority of Catholics like to see and hear the same priest 
Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out. He is their pastor, 
belongs to them. Their souls are in his charge. In small poor con- 
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gregations, God knows our good people have little in their lives but 
their church and pastor. How they miss him when he leaves! 


They love us more than we know. One remembers us because we 
baptized his first-born son, another because we offered the funeral 
Mass for his worn-out old mother’s soul, and said consoling words, 
never to be forgotten, in our brief sermon near the corpse. Always 
that devoted son, when he thinks of his good mother, a link between 
him and God, sees that priest. Still another gray-haired woman in 
the parish recalls a First Communion day when the pastor, almost 
unnerved with holy joy, laid the snow-white Host on the tongue of 
a gallant boy whose body now rests where Flanders poppies bloom. 
That picture she never talks about, it is painted in the scarlet of her 
heart’s blood, and the priest is there in the centre with a halo over 
it all. Monsignor Tierney, of Mt. St. Mary’s, who taught me 
Hebrew as well as theology, said he did not remember his father, but 
he did remember the deathbed and the priest who stood there. 

My earliest pastor, gone to God, oh, so long ago, I cannot forget; 
and his name is breathed in every Mass. How vividly I recollect 
the day he first talked to me, and asked if I knew what a whale was. 
I said it was something like a fish, and he laughed as if I were witty! 
I could not run home fast enough to tell my little girl-mother that 
Father O’Neill had spoken to me before the whole Sunday school. 
Then one day in the meadow I found a silk handkerchief, something 
I had never owned, and I fled home again in glee. Mother opened it 
out and discovered “Mark O’Neill’’ embroidered in the corner. It 
was our pastor’s. I was for taking it back to him, but she noticed it 
was worn thin and had two holes, so she concluded Father O’ Neill 
had thrown it away or at least would not mind its loss. “We'll keep 
it for a memento of him,” she said, folding it carefully, and laying 
it in the big “Life of Christ” by Businger. “Some day I’ll tell him 
at the Rosary meeting we have it. 

I had never seen a man weep in my life, my father being a husky 
young miner, with whom one never could associate tears. Then 
came Father O’Neill’s farewell sermon. A big strong man, sitting 
next to me, swelled in the chest till I thought him funny, and a tear 
rolled down his face. I could not restrain my boyish impetuosity, 
and turned to dad to remark that a man was weeping, to me a 
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marvelous occurrence, when I saw a large drop slide off my father’s 
cheek and splash on his blue-scarred knuckles. 

Oh, if we priests only realized how much our people care for us! 
In giving up worldly love and its children and wife and home, we 
have found a pearl of greater price, the undying love of our congre- 
gations. Why, then, be eager to leave them, to change? 

We priests ponder too much on the seamy side of things. God 
knows I have done it. We forget, though we know, that the lost 
sheep tearing through the wilds and thorns make more ado than the 
quiet saintly ones that cling close to the altar. Yes, let us pursue 
the wanderers, but why worry our hearts out about them? 
Scandals will come. Our best-laid plans go wrong. Shocks for 
which we are ill prepared will crash upon us as in the past. They are 
part of our life. The “other Christs’’ must have their hour when 
they sit on the hill and weep their hearts away above their little 
Jerusalem. All our people do not know the things that are to their 
peace—nor do we ourselves sometimes! 

We come from the altar some morning, our souls shining, like 
the brow of Moses, from our lofty conversing with the Lord of the 
Host, only to find our people, full of worldliness, have sat down to 
eat and drink sin and rise up to play with iniquity. One of our 
Sodality daughters, the flower of our flock, has fled and been married 
outside the blessed reach of Rome. We forget the other ninety and 
nine who have never betrayed the trust of Our Lady, and that one 
girl looms before us in her guilt, trailing clouds of apostasy. Her 
example, we falsely conclude, will do irreparable harm. We almost 
imagine her another Lucifer dragging down stars from heaven in 
her train. We forget how many grave scandals and fearful apos- 
tasies the Church has weathered. Christ is with His bride, and all 
will come right. 

The biggest tragedies in all our lives are the things that never 
happen. I have been obsessed at times with doubts and dreads that 
were merely fogs from my own heart; and when God’s sunny grace 
dissipated the shadows, I felt like the jongleur of Notre Dame. 

In times of trial is born our temptation. If we were somewhere 
else, we should be happier. Let us get away from this parish. It is 
the serpent whispering anew, as he whispered to our foolish mother 
Eve, that we shall be wise to make a change. When poor Eve stood 
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outside in the bleak world, away from the garden of God’s delights, 
and looked back only to see the flaming sword that forbade return, 
she understood that change is not always for the better. Her hap- 
piest sunsets were spent pondering, with Adam hushed into silence 
beside her, the hours when they walked with God in the evening 
breeze, before the change came. 

There are times when a removal is necessary, times when a change 
is profitable for both priest and people, but that good time is in the 
bishop’s hands. Bishops are not infallible. They make mistakes, 
but not so often as priests do. Is that because the bishop has the 
fullness of the priesthood? 

Perhaps all of us priests will suffer a longer stay in purgatory, 
because we have not used our talents to the limit, because, like 
Ananias and Saphira, we have held back a part for our own uses, or 
like the lazy servant, we have buried a bit in the dust of inactivity. 
We have not kept our souls in perfect training always for the good 
fight. We have allowed muscles here and there to grow flabby. We 
have here and now frittered away opportunities, while waiting for 
to-morrow, when we should be in new pastures with other sheep. 
It is a fatal delusion, a dangerous mirage. 

A hundred times we have preached to our simple laity about the 
vagueness of the to-come, the future which may suddenly turn to 
be always a present in God’s eternity, every chance gone, the time 
of grace and work over, and the soul lamenting the things undone. 
Let us avoid that pit ourselves. 

Actors wax weary playing the same role night after night, though 
practice makes perfect. A star is more liable to forget his lines after 
doing a part one thousand times than after one hundred perform- 
ances. The piece becomes monotonous, but because the audience is 
getting the benefit of the hard work, the stage man is goaded on to 
new efforts. Yet there are no professionals so soon forgotten as 
actors. How much higher our vocation! Our lowly graves are 
kept green by the tears and prayers and love of our congregations, 
long after we have spent our dreary time in purgatory, and have 
fallen at last, cleansed and happy, at the feet of the greatest High- 
priest. The wise pastor, the priest who does the big things in God’s 
kingdom here below, it seems to me, is first of all the man who, to 
put it in the expressive slang phrase, “stays put.” 











IMPEDIMENTS TO ORDINATION—DISPENSA- 
TION FROM IRREGULARITIES AND 
IMPEDIMENTS 


By StanisLaus Woyrwon, O.F.M. 


The former Canon Law laid down rules concerning the two 
classes of irregularities ; those arising from defects and those arising 
from certain crimes. The Code modified these laws considerably, 
as we have shown in the two last discussions in THE Homitetic 
AND PasToRAL Review. Besides, the Code has introduced a third 
class of obstacles to ordination, called impediments. 

Canon 987 states that the following persons are impeded from 
receiving orders: 

1. Children of non-Catholics, so long as the parents remain in 
error. 


2. Married men. 


3. Men who hold an office or administration forbidden to clerics, 
and of which they must give an account, until they have resigned 
the office or administration, rendered account of it, and thus become 
free to enter the clerical state. 


4. Slaves properly so called, until they have been set free. 

5. Men bound to ordinary military service, until they have com- 
pleted their service. 

6. Converts to the Church, until they have been sufficiently tried, 
according to the judgment of the Ordinary. 

7. Men who have lost their good reputation, until they have 
regained their good name, according to the judgment of the 
Ordinary. 


I. CHILDREN OF Non-CaTHOLICs 


In the former Canon Law the children of heretical parents were 
barred from the clerical state by the irregularity known as “defectus 
famae.” The New Code, though abolishing the irregularity, re- 
tains the prohibition that children of non-Catholics are not to be 
admitted to the clergy so long as their parents remain outside the 
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Catholic Church. If the parents die outside the Church, the impedi- 
ment becomes permanent. That the death of a non-Catholic father 
or mother makes the impediment permanent is not explicitly stated 
in the Code, which merely rules that the children of non-Catholics 
are under an impediment to ordination so long as their parents 
continue outside the Church. However, under the former law 
there was no doubt that when a Protestant father or mother died in 
their religion, the irregularity of a son became permanent. Now 
Canon 6, sec. 3, rules that if the Canons of the New Code adopt 
part of a former law, the Code is to be interpreted according to the 
provisions of the old law in those parts which it takes from the 
former law. 

The Canon Law in vogue before the Code was introduced included 
only children (and, in the paternal line, grandchildren) of heretics, 
while the Code extends the impediment to children of non-Catholics 
generally, though they are not baptized and not affiliated with any 
of the non-Catholic Christian denominations. That this is the 
meaning of the words, “filii acatholicorum,” is quite plain; for when- 
ever the Code means members of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions it uses the general term, “haeretici.” 


Furthermore, the impediment rests on the children, even though 
only one of the parents is a non-Catholic, and the parents obtained a 
dispensation and were married by a Catholic priest. This is certain 
from a declaration of the Committee for Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code issued on October 16, 1919. 


2. MARRIED MEN 


The irregularity “ex defectu libertatis” in the former Canon Law 
included married men who on account of the obligations of the 
marital state were not free to join the clergy. This law is as old as 
the law of celibacy in the Church. That law arose from the custom 
of the Church in the first centuries of its existence, and from the 
fourth century there have been written laws providing that no 
married man is to be promoted to major orders. 


St. Jerome and St. Epiphanius assure us that celibacy was ob- 
served by the clergy in those parts of the Oriental Church where 
the ecclesiastical laws were more strictly obeyed. In the Concilium 
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Trullanum, in the year 692, the Orientals permitted married men to 
be promoted to all major orders except the episcopate, and allowed 
them to remain in the wedded state. 

While the Popes of Rome did not condemn the custom of the 
Oriental Church, they have not allowed the same custom to be 
introduced into the Church of the Latin Rite. Repeated attempts, 
made at various times in some European countries, to do away with 
celibacy of the clergy, have met with unqualified condemnation on 
the part of the supreme head of the Catholic Church. The last 
attempt of that kind, made in Bohemia, after the World War, caused 
many priests to enter into open opposition with the Church and to 
drag with them into schism a considerable portion of the people; 
but the Holy See demanded absolute obedience, and declared that 
the Church would never change her laws in this matter. It is the 
privilege of the Church to determine her own policy, and no one has 
a right to dictate to her. Those who do not approve of the law of 
celibacy should not enter the sacred ministry. In fact, it is a sin of 
presumption to receive orders, unless one feels that God has called 
him and, consequently, will give him the grace to live up to the duties 


of the clerical state, provided he uses the proper means to watch and 


control his conduct. 

The words of the Code: “men who have a wife,” need some 
explanation. First, it is certain that a man is freed from the 
impediment by the death of his wife, or by a declaration of nullity of 
his marriage in a competent ecclesiastical court, or by the solution of 
matrimonium ratum et non consummatum by papal dispensation, or, 
finally, by solemn religious profession. 

In the former Canon Law, a man was permitted to be ordained 
if his wife gave her consent freely, of her own accord, and consented 
to enter a convent and obey the laws of the Church in reference to 
absolute separation from her husband. Furthermore, according to 
former Canon Law, a man was free to enter the clerical state if, 
for reason of adultery on the part of his wife, the husband had a 
right to a permanent separation. The question is whether these 
provisions of the old law still hold good, so that a man may be 
ordained either by consent of his wife or because he has a right toa 
permanent separation. Some commentators on the Code are of the 


opinion that the Code does away with these exceptions of the old 
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law, because it states that “men who have a wife” may not be 
ordained, and as long as a valid marriage lasts the man really has 
a wife. However, it is not evident that the Latin phrase, wrt 
uxorem habentes, must be thus interpreted, and as long as these 
words can be explained in the sense of the former legislation barring 
married men from the clerical state, one should not deviate from 
the former Canon Law. 


3. Orrices AND Duties INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE 
CLERICAL STATE 


St. Leo the Great passed a law that men who desired to enter the 
ranks of the clergy must be free from other bonds, so that no other 
duties could force them to abandon the manner of life of the clergy. 
The Decretals of Pope Gregory IX specify in particular the offices 
and secular responsibilities which are foreign to the clerical life and, 
therefore, bar entrance to the clerical state until a man has become 
free from such offices or duties. The Code lays down the principle 
that a man cannot become a cleric while he is holding an office or 
administration which he is forbidden to hold as a cleric. Canons 
137-143 point out the various secular offices and positions forbidden 
to the clergy. A man who desires to become a cleric must, there- 
fore, relinquish all secular offices and duties, and clear himself of 
all liabilities attached to them before he can enter the clerical state. 


4. SLAVES 


Christianity gradually influenced the minds of the people in those 
countries where it obtained a controlling influence over the life and 
habits of the people, and it was this moral force that caused the 
nations to abolish slavery. At the present time all nations which 
lay claim to full civilization do not allow slavery to be practiced. 


There are, however, countries which still recognize slavery, where- 
fore the Code had to have some provision on this matter. In the 
Decretals of Pope Gregory IX we find the following law: “Con- 
cerning the ordination of slaves, it is to be the law that no bishop 
shall henceforth presume to promote them to sacred orders, unless 
they have first obtained liberty from their masters. If any slave, 
having escaped from his master, has been promoted to ecclesiastical 
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orders through any cunning or fraud, it is decreed that he shall be 
deposed (from the orders) and his master shall have him again.” 
Under the law of the Code, bishops are forbidden to ordain slaves 
before the latter have gained their liberty. The regaining of their 
liberty must be understood in the sense of the former law; namely, 
the slaves must have been made free men, according to the laws 
of the country; they must not have merely escaped from their 
masters. 


5. Men Bounp To OrpinaAry MILITARY SERVICE 


In many countries the law forces all men of a certain age to 
undergo military training for several years, and in most of those 
countries young men studying for the priesthood are not exempt 
from that service. In all countries where military service is required 
candidates for the priesthood are not to be ordained until they have 
either been discharged as unfit for military service or finished their 
term of service. Sometimes young men, at their first physical exam- 
ination, are not considered able to endure the hardships of military 
service, and are ordered to present themselves for reéxamination. 
The Holy See has declared that these men may not be ordained until 
their rejection is final. There are a number of regulations concerning 
seminarians and religious serving in the army, which are of import- 
ance for the countries where compulsory military training exists. 


6. CONVERTS 


In conformity with the old law, the Code rules that men converted _ 
to the Catholic faith in adult age shall not be taken into the ranks 
of the clergy soon after their conversion. They should first prove 
that they are firm in the faith and also that their desire to consecrate 
their lives to the sacred ministry is not merely caused by a sudden 
impulse to make a great sacrifice in return for the grace of faith 
that God has given them. Such sentiments are good and praise- 
worthy, for they show an appreciation of God’s grace, but they are 
not necessarily a sign of vocation. Time alone can tell. Therefore, 
a bishop is to judge when converts should be admitted as candidates 
for the priesthood. The warning of St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. 
iii. 6) not to raise newly baptized men to the episcopate caused the 
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Church, as early as the Council of Nice, to forbid newly converted 
men to be ordained bishops or priests. Later councils extended the 
prohibition to the deaconship. In the law of the Code, the prohibi- 
tion extends to tonsure and minor orders, since in the present disci- 
pline of the Church, tonsure and minor orders are not conferred 
unless a man intends to become a priest. 


7. Loss oF Goop REPUTATION 


Canon Law distinguishes between the loss of good reputation 
incurred by law, called infamia juris by the Code, which is in the 
nature of a canonical penalty attached to certain crimes specified 
by the Code, and the loss of good reputation through bad conduct, 
generally called tnfamia facti. Infamia facti is described in Canon 
2293, sec. 3, as follows. “Infamia factt is contracted when one has 
lost his good name in the minds of good and serious minded Cath- 
olics, for reason of some crime, or bad morals.” St. Paul writes to 
Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 7) that a man who is to be promoted to the 
episcopal dignity must stand in good repute in the eyes of the people. 
The very nature of the clerical state and its duties requires that men 
admitted to the sacred ministry be of blameless character; for it is 
certainly true that one bad clergyman can do more harm to the 
Church and to the souls of men than a hundred good ones can undo. 


IGNORANCE Dores Not ExcusE FROM IRREGULARITIES 
AND IMPEDIMENTS 


Ignorance of irregularities, either from crime or defect, and 
impediments, is not an excuse (Canon 988). 

Irregularities arising from defect and impediments are of such 
a nature that ignorance cannot excuse them. They are, in effect, a 
declaration on the part of the Church of the qualifications it demands 
for ordination, and whenever a man lacks these qualities, the Church 
refuses to admit him to the clergy. Whether he lacks these requi- 
sites of his own fault, or by mere accident, or through the malice of 
others, is entirely immaterial. Regarding ignorance as an excuse 
from irregularities arising through crime there was a difference of 
Opinion among canonists; for they are in the nature of a penalty. 
However, irregularities from crime are not primarily penalties; they 
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are rather a declaration to the effect that men who have been guilty 
of any of the crimes punished with irregularity by Canon Law are 
not properly qualified subjects for ordination. To safeguard the 
dignity of the clerical state is the primary object of all irregularities 
and impediments, therefore the Code states absolutely that ignorance 
is no excuse. 


MULTIPLE IRREGULARITIES AND IMPEDIMENTS 


Irregularities and impediments are multiplied as often as their 
various causes are multiplied. The repetition of one and the same 
cause of an irregularity does not multiply the irregularity, except in 
the case of the irregularity arising from voluntary homicide (Canon 
989). 

This rule of the Code is important in applications for dispensa- 
tions from irregularities and impediments. One must know whether 
the man who needs a dispensation is under one or more irregularities. 
The application of the rule of the Code is simple. The various 
crimes and defects which cause irregularities and impediments are 
clearly stated in the Code. Recurrence of the same defect or repeti- 
tion of the same offense does not multiply the irregularity, with the 
exception of the crime of voluntary homicide. Two different defects; 
for instance, illegitimacy and apostasy or heresy, constitute a double 
irregularity. An irregularity from defect and another from crime; 
for instance. illegitimacy and apostasy or heresy, constitute a double 
irregularity; and two different crimes to which irregularity is 
attached also constitute a double irregularity. 


DISPENSATION FROM IRREGULARITIES AND IMPEDIMENTS 


Ordinaries may dispense their subjects, either in person or by 
delegate, from all irregularities arising from an occult crime, with 
the exception of the irregularity arising from voluntary homicide or 
abortion, mentioned in Canon 985, 4, and other crimes carried into 
a court of law. 

The same faculty is given to all confessors in occult and more 
urgent cases in which the Ordinary cannot be reached and where 
there is imminent danger of great harm or infamy. The faculty, 
however, is granted only for the purpose of permitting the penitent 
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licitly to exercise the orders he has already received (Canon 990). 


The power of dispensation is given to all Ordinaries, which in- 
cludes heads of dioceses, vicariates and prefectures apostolic, major 
superiors of religious orders and any others upon whom the Code 
looks as Ordinaries. The faculty extends only to irregularities from 
occult crimes, not to irregularities from defect, nor to impediments 
to ordination. The irregularity caused by voluntary homicide or 
abortion is reserved to the Holy See, though the crime may be occult. 
Any crime becomes public when accusation is made before a com- 
petent court of either the Church or the civil government. 


The confessor’s power of dispensation is limited, first of all, to 
the cases in which the Ordinary can dispense; secondly, to cases 
where there is urgent need of dispensation, when delay would cause 
the delinquent cleric great harm, especially when there is danger of 
injuring his good reputation through forced absence from the exer- 
cise of the sacred ministry. The case must be very urgent, leaving 
insufficient time to obtain the dispensation from the Ordinary or a 
priest delegated by him. The Code adds that the priest may dis- 
pense only to permit licit exercise of orders already received. The 
confessor may not dispense with an irregularity in order that a man 
may licitly receive tonsure or any orders. 


APPLICATION FOR DISPENSATION FROM IRREGULARITIES 
AND IMPEDIMENTS 


In the petition for dispensation all irregularities and impediments 
must be indicated. If they are not all indicated a general dispensa- 
tion is valid for those omitted in good faith, with the exception of 
the irregularities reserved in Canon ggo, sec. 1 (voluntary homicide 
and abortion), not for those concealed in bad faith. 

If there is question of irregularity from voluntary homicide the 
number of crimes must also be stated, under pain of invalidity of 
the dispensation requested. 

A general dispensation for the reception of orders is good also 
for major orders and the person dispensed may obtain non-consis- 
torial benefices to which the care of souls is attached, but he cannot 
be made a cardinal, bishop, abbot or prelate nullius, or a major 
superior in a clerical exempt Order. 
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A dispensation granted in the internal non-sacramental forum 
should be given in writing, and proof of it should be kept in the 
secret records of the chancery (Canon 991). 

Dispensation from irregularities arising from occult crimes, with 
the exception of voluntary homicide and abortion, can be obtained 
from the Ordinary. Application for dispensation from all other 
irregularities and from impediments must be directed to the Holy 
See. The S. Congregation of Sacraments has the power to grant 
dispensations in the external forum from all irregularities and 
impediments. There is one exception; namely, the case of priests 
who have become irregular by committing a crime which Canon 
Law punishes with irregularity, this case being reserved to the S. 
Congregation of the Council. In occult cases the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary can dispense seculars and religious from all irregularities. The 


’ 


phrase, “general dispensation,” seems to mean a dispensation from 


irregularities or impediments given for the reception of orders gen- 


erally, not for one or more specifically enumerated orders. Very 


likely, most dispensations are granted generally, for in the present 
practice of the Church no man is promoted to tonsure or minor 
orders to remain in those orders for life; he is supposed to be 
advanced to the priesthood. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bisuor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Why Priests Should Be Holy 


The more carefully we consider the different duties which a priest 
is called upon to perform, the more clearly shall we realize the obliga- 
tion he lies under of being holy. Now one of the chief purposes for 
which he is ordained is that he may sanctify others. He is to be 
“the light of the world” and “the salt of the earth.” St. Jerome 
calls priests, “mundt salvatores,’ and many other saints speak in a 


similar manner. 

Now to succeed in enlightening and in sanctifying others, two 
things are absolutely necessary. The first is to possess the will, and 
the second is to possess the power. Let us take the will first. 

Before I can be really enthusiastic and earnest in my endeavors 
to sanctify others, I must entertain within my own heart the highest 
possible appreciation of sanctity. I must regard it as the very 
greatest of treasures, and esteem it far away beyond all else. I must 
feel that there is nothing more desirable; nothing so worthy of my 
labor and toil. For, unless sanctity be the most precious thing in my 
eyes, and my most valued possession, how shall I be led to exert 
myself assiduously for the sanctification of others? If I attach but 
little importance to my own sanctification, how shall I be on fire 
to impart this most tremendous gift to those under my charge? 
What one values most highly, one desires first for oneself. Then, 
having acquired it, one seeks to put others in possession of it. But 
if I esteem it so lightly as to entertain no strong desire for it myself, 
how can I possibly hope to exert all my strength to secure it for those 
under my care? Bear this in mind: “The glory which each priest 
should principally aim at giving to God, and which God principally 
expects from him, consists in the sanctification of his own soul. 
How, in fact, can anyone be really zealous for the divine honor, or 
sincerely desirous to promote it among others, if he neglect to give 
God that glory which is within his own poor power to afford? It 
would be preposterous to expect it. 
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This is the dangerous error which our Blessed Redeemer wished 
to condemn by His private life at Nazareth. For this reason He 
spent thirty years in retirement, preparing for His public mission, 
which lasted but for three. And how did He occupy Himself during 
all that time? In prayer, in contemplation and in the exercise of 
every virtue, especially those of humility, patience and obedience. 
What need had He of so long a retirement? Is He not the Holy of 
holies? Is He not sanctity itself? True; but He wished thereby to 
instruct all Christians, more particularly priests, that the great and 
the primary object of their entire lives should be their own sanctifi- 
cation; that if they succeed in this nothing can go amiss with them; 
but that, if they neglect it, nothing else can profit them, even though 
they were to save the whole world. If, then, a priest has not enough 
appreciation of sanctity to try and sanctify himself, how will he 
have enough appreciation to labor and toil and exert himself to 
sanctify others? It would be absurd to expect it. 

But something more than zeal and enthusiasm for the sanctifica- 
tion of others is needed. Besides the will he must likewise have the 
requisite power. And this power will be in proportion to his per- 
sonal sanctity. To lead souls to God; to fill them with supernatural 
grace; and to make them really holy, in God’s sight, the priest must 
be most closely united with our divine Lord. In other words, he 
must be holy himself. This is most clearly and unmistakably taught 
by Christ Himself. “Abide in me, and I in you.” And why? 
Because, “just as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am 
the vine; you are the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit.” 

The sanctification of a soul is essentially a spiritual and a super- 
‘natural work. It is not brought about by human learning or 
endeavor; it is not the result of any purely natural effort or per- 
suasion. It is wholly the effect of grace, and must come from God. 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain, who build.” 
We may be diligent and earnest, but that is not enough. We must 
be united to God, and God must be dwelling within us, and working 
through us, and with us, if we are to produce any lasting fruit. What 
will be the use of our watching over the flock entrusted to our keep- 
ing, and trying to protect it from all spiritual harm, unless God Him- 
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er acca 
self defend and guard it? We are powerful only in so far as God 
is acting in us and through us. “Unless the Lord keep the city, he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it.’ All this proves very clearly 
the absolute necessity of living a life of the closest possible union 
with God, in short, a life of Christ-like holiness, if we are to be 
anything better than “sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal” (1 Cor. 





xiii. 1). 

BS ce history of God’s dealings with His creatures shows us 
that if we are appointed their leaders and their teachers, we must, 
above all things, be holy and irreproachable in our lives. Why were 
the prayers of such leaders as Abraham and Moses and Daniel, and 
Jeremias, and Isaias and others of such wondrous efficacy? Why 
were they able to obtain such marvellous favors for their sinful and 
rebellious followers? How did they manage to ward off the anger 
of God again and again, and secure His forgiveness for their guilty 
subjects, by their earnest prayers and words of burning entreaty? 
It was entirely owing to their extraordinary and heroic sanctity; for 
the holier a person is the more ready is God to listen to his voice and 
to grant his prayer. The same law still holds, so that the more 
closely united we are to God, the more will our power for good 
increase, and the wider and the more efficacious will become our 
influence. 

Learning is, of course, most useful, and every priest should en- 
deavor to devote some time to study. But sanctity is immeasurably 
more essential, and will often work far greater wonders and save 
many more souls than the greatest learning if not accompanied by 
sanctity. Our Lord tells us that we can do nothing without Him: 
“Without me you can do nothing” (John xv. 5); but that if only 
we “abide in him, we shall bring forth very much fruit” (John 
xv. 8). If, then, our ministrations have not always borne all the 
fruit we expected in the past, we may easily guess the cause. “The 
Scriptures tell us that what God demands before all things of his 
priests is holiness. He requires science, or He will reject them; 
zeal to do their office, or they will be a useless incumbrance. But 
the highest and most indispensable attribute of God’s priests is 
sanctity” (Manning). 

Bishop Ullathorne has a striking passage on this subject, in his 
“Endowments of Man” (p. 238). He writes: “A single soul raised 
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by the combat with evil to heroic virtue and sanctity is a host in 
himself, in comparison with a thousand, and it may be with ten 
thousand, who are living but ordinary lives of piety, with no eyjl 
to contend with or to rectify. Abraham alone, by his fidelity amid 
an evil generation, arose to such friendship with God that he almost 
overbalanced the evil of five criminal cities.’”’ And a priest will 
exercise a like power, in a greater or a lesser degree, according to 
the degree of sanctity to which he has attained. If he be filled with 
the love of God, he will do more for God’s glory, in saving and 
sanctifying souls, than a hundred whose hearts are cold. If he 
love perfectly, he will do great things and count them little; he will 
do many things and count them few; he will work a long time and 
count it short, for to him, as to Jacob, the days will seem few, by 
reason of the greatness of his love. 

In short, a priest’s power for good depends on the measure of his 
sanctity. All priests are instruments in the hands of God for the 
sanctification and the salvation of His elect. But the holier the 
priest, the more perfect the instrument in the hands of God, and the 
more penetrating his influence on the faithful to whom he admin- 
isters. 

St. Philip was wont to exclaim: “Find me twelve men, fit to be 
Apostles, and I will convert the world,” for he realized that heroic 
sanctity, even though possessed by few, will do more than anything 
else whatsoever to touch men’s hearts and to lead them to repentance. 
“Tf,” writes Cardinal Manning, “the state of the priesthood were 
the state of perfectionis adquirendae, a luke-warm priest might more 
easily regain his fervor. But as it is a state perfectionis exercendae, 
conservandae, et amplius augmentandae, he has already received the 
greatest vocation, next after the divine maternity of Mary, and the 
foster-fatherhood of Joseph, ever bestowed upon man, and with it 
the greatest grace, because proportionate to that vocation” (“Et. 
Priesthood,” p. 48). St. Paul says to every priest: “Be thou an 
example of the faithful in word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, 
in chastity. Neglect not the grace that is in thee, which was given 
to thee by prophecy, with imposition of the hands of the priesthood. 
Meditate upon these things, be wholly occupied with these things 
(haec meditare, in his esto), that thy profiting (that is, thy growth 
in sanctity ) may be manifest to all. Take heed to thyself and to doc- 
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trine: be earnest in them. For in doing this thou shalt both save 
thyself and them that hear thee” (1 Tim. iv. 12, 14-16). 

From what has been said it is surely abundantly clear that a 
priest’s first and most essential duty is to sanctify his own soul. And 
how should I enter upon this most important task? 

1. In the first place, I should recognize it as a personal matter. 

2. In the second place, I should understand that the task is, at 
the same time, difficult as well as necessary. 

3. In the third place, I should regard it as extremely pressing, 
and brooking no delay. 

We will consider these three points in turn. 

1. It is a most personal matter, because all my interests are 
intimately bound up with my greater or less success in acquiring 
this treasure. Pause for a moment and consider what there is to 
gain, and what there is to lose. An eternity of agonizing pain, or 
an eternity of unspeakable delights are quivering in the balance. Hell 
and heaven must be the final outcome of my success or my failure. 
If I live a holy life, for the few short and uncertain years that I 
must spend in this world, I shall, without doubt, enter the glorious 
kingdom of heaven, and rejoice for evermore with God and His 
holy angels and saints. If, on the other hand, I fail and prove 
myself unworthy of my high calling, I shall, most inevitably, be cast 
headlong into the deepest abyss of the bottomless pit, to suffer 
excruciating torments for ever and ever. 

Can I conceive anything of more vital or of more pressing import- 
ance than the sanctification of my soul? It is impossible to realize 
what is at stake, without being filled with the strongest determination 
to carry it through to a successful issue. A true priest will do all he 
can to sanctify his flock and to lead them to heaven; but he knows 
that his first duty is to himself. Hence I can truly say that God will 
censure my zeal, unless I am myself the principal object of it. I may 
consume my strength and wear myself out, in trying to save others, 
but I am worse than a fool, if, while doing so, I am neglecting 
myself. My first duty is to myself. “Attendite vobis 
Attende tibi . . . Admoneo te, ut resuscites gratiam Dei quod 
est in te.” “What does it profit you,” asks St. Bernard, “to have 
converted the entire world, if you yourself are eternally lost?” The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles puts the whole position before us, in a 
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very forcible way, when he says: “Ego sic curro, non quasi in 
incertum . . . Sed castigo corpus meum et in servitutem 
redigo: ne forte, cum aliis praedicaverim, ipse reprobus efficiar” 
(1 Cor. ix. 26, 27). If even so exalted and so grand a saint as 
St. Paul could feel insecure and, in some degree anxious about his 
own salvation, how much more should we feel anxious about our 
own, and how much more careful should we be to render our salya- 
tion more and more certain? 

2. Then, in the second place, I must remember that while my 
sanctification is absolutely necessary, if I am to save my soul, yet 
it is not without its difficulties; that is to say, it is difficult, con- 
sidering the eminent perfection that God expects of His chosen 
ministers, and the self-renunciation which He demands of those who 
have dedicated themselves to the service of the altar. Both Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas have said truly that, while on the one hand, 
no greater power and dignity than the power and dignity of conse- 
crating the Body of Christ was ever bestowed upon man, so, on 
the other hand, no greater sanctity and perfection can be conceived 
than the sanctity and perfection required for so divine an action in 
the priest. Our Lord expects all His disciples to be men of virtue 
and of self-denial, but H'e expects His priests to “lead the flock,” 
to go before them and to surpass them in personal holiness. ‘Si quis 
vult post me venire, abneget semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam 
QUOTIDIE, et sequatur me” (Luke ix. 23). This constant over- 
coming of nature, and this ceaseless resistance to our inclinations 
and passions by the help of God’s grace, and for the health of our 
soul, make the path to heaven so straight and so narrow that even 
our divine Lord was wont to exclaim, with emphasis: “Quam arcta 
via est quae ducit ad vitam!” Yes, there can be no doubt but that 
there are difficulties to be met with in the path to heaven, which only 
the earnest and the generous-minded will fully overcome. This is 
not our opinion alone, it is the verdict of the inspired Word of God. 
“Regnum caelorum vim patitur, et violenti rapiunt illud” (Matt. xi. 
12). Hence St. Luke bids us all to strive valiantly. ‘“Contendite 
intrare,’ as though slight and ordinary efforts would not suffice. 

One may not look with favor at these difficulties. One may wish 
that salvation were to be obtained on even easier terms. But we 
must accept things as they are. A struggle is necessary. And no 
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man disputes with necessity. When there is no choice, a wise man 
submits. Everything has to bend before the unavoidable. There are 
indubitably difficulties, but if a man be sound of heart, difficulties 
will but inflame his courage, and he will face them with earnest 
determination, so soon as he realizes that, at any price, they must be 
overcome. I may indeed make up my mind to submit to certain evils, 
rather than struggle against them, but never to the appalling evil of 
eternal damnation. I must guard myself against that, at any cost. 
Ah! Heaven and an eternity of happiness with God! That is the 
“unum necessarium.” To secure that, every difficulty must be 
bravely faced and conquered. Which words are the easier to listen 
to: “Take up thy cross, and follow me’; or, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire?’ My choice lies between them. If | 
do not take up my cross and follow our blessed Lord, along the 
narrow way, then I must be following the broad road that leads to 
damnation. 

3. Lastly, I must realize that the obligation I lie under of sancti- 
fying my soul is pressing, and admits of no delay. I am already a 
priest. Morning after morning I have the immense and wholly 
unparalleled privilege of offering up the adorable Sacrifice of the 
Mass. I ought already to be a saint. But, alas, my conscience tells 
me that I am very far from being anything of the kind. On the 
contrary, I know myself to be full of imperfections, faults and 
spiritual slackness. 

St. Paul, in inspired language, clearly lays down what a really 
good pastor ought to be. In the first place, he should be blameless, 
irreprehensibilis,” and in the second place, he should be adorned with 
every virtue, “virtutibus ornatus.” In order that I should fulfil the 
first condition, it is requisite that I should be free from every vice and 
from every reprehensible habit. For, as St. Jerome says: “Jrrepre- 
hensibilis appelatur, qui vitia non habet.” This is what we may 
rightly call merely a negative sanctity. It is but the first step in the 
process. It is, as it were, but the clearing of the ground preparatory 
to building up the spiritual edifice. I must be not only free from all 
vice and sin, but clothed with every virtue, and adorned with every 
perfection. “Solus qui virtutibus pollet ornatus est.” If this be the 
case, then I have a long way to travel, and must be up and doing 
without delay. It will take time to rid myself of my many defects 
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and miserable imperfections. It may take me still longer to acquire, 
especially in high degree, all the virtues proper to my state. But time 
is short. Life is passing swiftly away. Besides, it is uncertain. [ 
cannot promise myself a year, or even a month, nor so much as a 
single week. To put off the important task of my sacerdotal perfec- 
tion, to postpone it even for one day, would be reprehensible. I must 
start at once. I must at least make a beginning while the chance is 
given to me. For “the night cometh, when no man can work” 
(John ix. 4), and may overtake me long before I have accomplished 
my task. 

Though I may not have acedmplished what I set out to do, yet 
when “the night cometh,” I shall not be charged with culpable 
negligence, provided I am found earnestly striving. If God sees 
that I am actually doing my best, and sincerely aiming at perfection, 
He will be merciful and indulgent, even though I am still far away 
from the goal. What He appreciates, and what He rewards is the 
sincere endeavor, the good will, the upright intention. 

Then let us, in His name, seize the present moment, and begin to 
make every effort to build up the magnificent edifice of our own 
sacerdotal sanctity, and do our utmost, without delay, to render our- 
selves less unworthy of the stupendous dignity, which, without any 
merit upon our part, He has bestowed upon us. 

In conclusion, I feel I cannot do better than quote the following 
practical admonition from the saintly Anton. de Molina (in his 
Instruc. sacerdotum, tr. 4, c. 6): “Omnino requiratur, ut tota sacer- 
dotis vita praeparatio sit ad digne celebrandum, et in omni re tam ctr- 
cumspecte agat, ut paratus esse ad offerendum semper dici possit, 
utque in omnibus, quae dixerit ac fecerit, recordetur sese hodie cele- 
brasse, et cras celebraturum.” 





CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage Impediments of a Pagan State 


By J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. A Japanese young man comes to the priest for instruction, 
with a view to becoming a Catholic. He says that in Japan he 
married twice. First he married a pagan woman, without observing 
the ceremony required by the State for validity. There was no 
impediment, however, of divine or natural law to this marriage. 
Later he left this wife, and in 1906 married another woman, a 
baptized Protestant, not omitting the required civil ceremony. The 
pagan wife is still living and he sends her support for their children. 

Questions. 1. Has the heathen State the right to institute 
diriment impediments to the marriage of its heathen subjects? 

2. To which of these two women is our Japanese young man 
married ? 

3. What should the pastor do in this case? 


Solution. 1. All marriages, whether of baptized or unbaptized 
persons, are subject to natural law. Marriages contracted by or 
between Christians are also obliged by the ecclesiastical law, since 
those persons are subjects of the Church. Finally, as regards the 
purely civil effects of marriage, 7. e., the temporal in contradistinc- 
tion to the spiritual consequences, all marriages, both Christian and 
non-Christian, may be regulated by the State. 

On these points all are agreed. But as to the question whether 
marriages between the non-baptized are obliged by the law of a 
heathen State, not only in reference to the civil effects, but also in 
reference to the bond itself, so that the State could constitute both 
impedient and diriment impediments, there is a dispute. 

For the affirmative it is argued: (@) Among heathen peoples the 
natural law on marriage is very undetermined, and consequently 
there is need of some competent authority to determine for them 
the conditions of the contract, and to control its validity. Now this 
authority is not the Church, which has no jurisdiction over infidels; 
nor the family, nor private individuals, which are incompetent in 
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affairs of general and public concern. Consequently the civil 
authority must have the right to legislate for such marriages. (b) 
This opinion was held commonly by earlier theologians and is 


defended by many to-day. The Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda has favored this view of theologians in questions of impedi- 
ments established by princes in India and Tonquin. 

For the negative it is argued: (a) Marriage being a natural, free, 
private right of the individual, as well as a divine institution, and 
the family a society older than any State, the civil law cannot 
invalidate a marriage contract that violated no provisions of the 
natural or divine law. (b) When the Church concedes a dispensation 
for disparity of worship, in order that a Catholic may marry a non- 
baptized person, if this latter had not yet attained the age of eighteen 
years and that age were required by the State for validity, the 
Church would, nevertheless, regard such a marriage as valid. This 
seems to show that the Church does not admit civil diriment impedi- 
ments. 

2. If the affirmative opinion given above be true, the first 
marriage of the young Japanese was invalid, provided, of course, 
the impediment in no way contradicts divine or natural law. And 
it belongs to the Church alone to pronounce authentically whether 
such contradiction exists (Canon 1038, sec. 1). The second mar- 
riage was invalid on account of the impediment of disparity of 
worship, which obliged even non-Catholics in 1906. 

3. The Church, and not the individual, has the power to decide 
marriage cases. The case, therefore, must be brought before the 
Ordinary. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAsT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


Dro GRATIAS 


When the lesson or Epistle is ended, the people, now almost 
exclusively represented by the server or acolyte, answer : Deo gratias! 
The words are found in St. Paul. Writing to the Corinthians, the 
Apostle says, towards the end of his letter : “Deo autem gratias, qui 
dedit nobis victoriam per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum” 
(1 Cor. xv. 57). And again: “Deo autem gratias, qui semper trium- 
phat nos in Christo Jesu” (2 Cor. ii. 14). Deo gratias has become 
one of the most frequent of those exclamations, or acclamations, 
which Holy Church uses in her liturgy. It is said not only at the 
end of the Epistle, or lessons, but likewise after the capitulum, and 
it is the response of the people to the invitation of the priest when, 
at the end of the hours of the Divine Office, he bids them bless God: 
Benedicamus Domino; Deo grattas! 


The exclamation, Deo gratias, is of hoary antiquity. We might 

say that it is one of those ejaculatory prayers which were frequently 
on the lips of the early Christians. In the words of Cardinal Pitra 
(quoted by Cabrol), “in these primitive chants was reflected all 
that was most simple, most expressive, most familiar. 
These acclamations of the people, these cries of the Christian soul, 
have come down to us through the ages from the early Christians, 
and still form a link between the Churches of the East and West. 
Even to this day the sun never rises without hearing the same words 
uttered in the midst of the same mysteries” (“Liturgical Prayer,” 
P. 52). 

In his forty-first Letter St. Augustine writes to Bishop Aurelius, 
thanking him for allowing simple priests to preach in his presence. 
As is well known, in those early days the preaching of the Word of 
God was exclusively reserved to bishops. When St. Augustine, as 
yet a simple priest, began to preach instead of his bishop, no small 
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ase 
sensation was caused. “Quid melius et animo geramus,” says the 


holy Doctor, “et ore promamus, et calamo experimamus quam Deo 
gratias? Hoc nec dict brevius, nec audiri laetius, nec intelligi 
grandis, nec agi fructuosius potest.” 





In his Commentary on Psalm cxxii the same Doctor tells us 
that the monks of those days greeted each other with the words “Deo 
gratias’; whereas the Circumcellions used to say, “Deo laudes” 
instead: “Quit dicit ‘Deo gratias, gratias agit Deo. Vide si non 
debeat frater Deo gratias agere, quando videt fratrem suum. Num 
enim non est locus gratulationis quando se invicem vident qui habi- 
tant in Christo? Et tamen vos, Deo gratias, nostrum ridetis: ‘Deo 
laudes’ vestrum plorant homines.” (Enarrat, in ps. crxxii.6). The 
greeting, “Deo gratias,’ distinguished the orthodox Christian from 
the heretic. 

In the sixth century St. Benedict ordained that the doorkeeper of 
the monastery exclaim, “Deo gratias” as soon as he had heard the 
“knock of a caller, or the cry of a poor man” (Regula, ch. lxvi.). 

So popular was our ejaculation that a holy Bishop of Carthage 


took it as his Christian name. Thus we read in the Roman martyr- 
ology, year after year, on the twenty-first day of March, the 


announcement, for the following day, of the feast of St. Deogratias, 
who brought back into the true fold many Arian vandals. 


THE GRADUAL 


The Epistle is immediately followed by the Gradual. The 
Gradual, as we now find it in our Missal, is composed of only two 
psalm verses, but originally a whole psalm was sung between the 
reading of the Epistle and the Gospel. The interspersing of sing- 
ing with reading is a very early innovation, and was introduced 
for the purpose of renewing and sustaining the interest of the faith- 
ful during the long hours of divine worship. 

There is no doubt that it was sung as a psalmus responsortus; 
that is to say, a deacon, or cantor, sang each verse and the people 
repeated the first verse, or some other acclamation, after every 
verse sung. We see this already practised by the Synagogue, the 
classical instance being Psalm cxxxv: 
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Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus: 

Quoniam in aeternum misericordia ejus, 

Confitemini Deo deorum: 

Quoniam in aeternum misericordia ejus; 
and so on throughout its twenty-six verses, when the whole of the 
first verse is once more repeated. St. Augustine speaks very defi- 
nitely of the singing of a Gradual consisting of an entire psalm: 
“Primum lectionem audivimus Apostoli . . . deinde cantavimus 
psalmum, exhortantes nos invicem una voce, uno corde dicentes: 
‘Venite adoremus’ . . . Post haec evangelica lectio decem lepro- 
sos mundatos nobis ostendit.” . . . (Sermo clxxvi. 1). 

From about the time of St. Gregory the Great, the Gradual be- 

came reduced to only two psalm verses. There are even a few Grad- 
uals of which the text is not from the psalm, or even from the Bible. 


It is called Gradual because it was customary to sing it on the 
ambo gradus, where the lessons also were read. It was sung by 
only one cantor, like the Epistle, the people only taking up the last 
neums of the melody, as we do to this day. Until the time of St. 
Gregory the rule was that the deacon alone had the right to sing 
the Gradual. Duchesne cites some epitaphs in which deacons al- 
lude to this privilege of theirs. One good bishop assures us that 
his people raised him to episcopal honors in acknowledgment of 
his beautiful singing: 

Psallere et in populis volui, moderante propheta. 
Sic merui plebem Christi retinere sacerdos. 

The great liturgist of the sixth century, witnessing the abuses 
to which this custom not infrequently led, abolished the exclusive 
privilege of deacons in this matter. It did not seem right that a 
man should be raised to the diaconate solely, or mainly, because 
he had a good voice, or could sing. 

The singing of the Gradual is a very ancient practice of the 
Church; in fact, it is as old as the reading of the lessons between 
which the psalm, or psalms, was sung. Duchesne warns us not to 
put the Gradual on the same footing as the other chants of the 
Mass, such as the Introit and others, which were only introduced 
in order to ocupy the attention of the people during long cere- 
monies. The Gradual is sung or said for its own sake. During 
that time both celebrant and people have nothing to do but listen, 
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though, of course, in our days, the celebrant must read the Grad- 
ual, even though it is sung by the cantors. 

The Gradual is generally inspired by the feast, or the character 
of the liturgical season. This is emphatically true of the Gradual 
of Easter day: “Haec dies quam fecit Dominus; exultemus et laete- 
mur in ea.” This verse, which we might describe as the chorus, 
or refrain, is followed by the first verse of Psalm cxvii. “Conf- 
temini Domino quoniam bonus; quoniam in saeculum misericordia 
ejus.” Then Haec dies may be repeated once more, according to 
the rubrics of the Vatican Graduale, in order to make it once more 
a psalmus responsorialis; juxta ritum responsialem, quando magis 
id videtur opportunum, post versum a solis cantoribus aut a cantore 
expletum, cuncti repetunt primam partem responsoru usque ad ver- 
sum” (xv. 4). | 


The words, “Haec dies,” are the refrain of every Gradual in 
Easter week, the verse being always from the same psalm (cxvii), 
Easter day is indeed a day on which it behooves us all to re- 
joice. “Let none withhold himself from the universal joy because 


of the consciousness of sin: for on this day the sinner must not 
despair of pardon... if a thief merited paradise, shall not a 
Christian merit forgiveness?” (St. Ambrose, Hom. 2 in Pasch.). 


THE ALLELUIA 


Alleluia, like Amen, is now an acclamation or exclamation, a kind 
of ejaculatory prayer of the Old Law, which has remained untrans- 
lated, in order that its very strangeness might impress the mind 
all the more forcibly. Alleluia, “praise ye Jehovah,” originally two 
words, occurs most frequently in the Psalms. Very soon it became, 
as it were, one word, signifying joyful praise of God. It is a cry 
of joy. Thus for instance, in Tobias, where the inspired writer 
describes the glory of the Jerusalem above, of which the splendor 
of the earthly city is but the faint image: “its streets shall be paved 
with white and clean stones: and Alleluia shall be sung in its 
streets” (Tob. xiii. 22). 

Psalms cxii-cxvii were called by the Jews the great Hallel, and 
the singing of them was one of the features of the ceremonial sup- 
per of the Pasch. In the Apocalypse, St. John hears the heavenly 
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choirs, and the burden of their song is Alleluia. “I heard, as it 
were, the voice of much people in heaven, saying: Alleluia, salvation 
and glory and power unto our God. . . . And again they said: 
Alleluia . . . and the four and twenty ancients, and the four liv- 
ing creatures fell down and adored God. . . . saying: Amen, Alle- 
juia (Apoc. xix. I, 3, 4). 

In the Latin Church Alleluia was at first sung only at Easter and 
during the Paschal time. When it came to be said during other 
parts of the year, it nevertheless ceased at the beginning of the 
penitential season. St. Augustine has left us some eloquent homi- 
lies on the Alleluia. From them we learn how the Christian people 
looked forward to the Alleluia of Easter. “Alleluia,” he says, “is 
the consolation of our journey through this life. Now Alleluia 
cheers us on the way.” “Tendimus autem per viam laboriosam ad 
quietam patriam, ubi retractis omnibus actionibus nostris, non re- 
manebit nisi Alleluia’ (Sermo cclv. 1). And again: “O felix illic 
Alleluia! o secura! o sine adversario! ubi nemo erit inimicus, nemo 
perit amicus! Ibi laudes Deo, et hic laudes Dep: sed hic a solicitis, 
ibi a securis; hic a morituris, 1bi a semper vile ic im spe, 1bt in 
re; hic in via, illic in patria’ (Sermo cclvi. 3). (“O the blissful 
Alleluia of heaven! how secure! without adversary! Where there 
shall be no enemy; and where we shall miss no friend! There we 
give praise to God, and here also we give praise to God: but here 
it is given by anxious ones, there by secure ones; here it is given 
by them that shall some day die, there by them that shall live for 
evermore; here we praise God in hope, there in actual possession; 
here we praise Him on our pilgrimage, there in our home.’’) 

St. Benedict, when ordering the daily task of praise and prayer, 
prescribes a frequent repetition of Alleluia, and in Paschal time 
he commands that it should be said continually, “sine intermisstone”’ 
(Regula xv). 

St. Gregory the Great, on hearing of the conversion of the 
Angles, was transported with joy. In one of his homilies of that 
period he expresses his delight at the thought that a people who 
hitherto had only emitted barbarous sounds, had now learned to 
sing the Hebrew Alleluia : “Ecce lingua Brittaniae, quae nil aliud no- 
verat, quam barbarum frendere, jam dudum in divinis laudibus 
hebraeum coepit Alleluia resonare’ (Moral xxvii. 8). 
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So popular was the sacred word, Alleluia, that it was with 
keen regret that the faithful saw themselves deprived of it at the 
beginning of the penitential season. Many churches bade an elabo- 
rate farewell to this heavenly chant. The church of Autun had a 
complete Office in which the word Alleluia recurred again and 
again. The Collect of this Office is as follows: “O God, who per- 
mittest us to celebrate the solemnity of the suspension of the Alle 
luia, grant that we may sing Alleluia for evermore in bliss, to 
gether with Thy saints, who sing Alleluia in eternal happiness.’ 

The Alleluia is repeated twice. This repetition, according to 
Durandus, symbolizes the twofold glorification to which we look 
forward—that of our soul and body. At the end of the versicle yet 
a third Alleluia is said. The verse itself is generally a psalm verse, 
and its choice is frequently inspired by the character of the feast, 
or the time of year. Some Alleluia versicles are taken from other 
sources than the Bible, like that of Pentecost, for instance, or that 
of the Mass of SS. John and Paul, which last is sung at the Mass 
of Martyrs who are also brothers: Haec est vera fraternitas. 

The alleluiatic verse of Easter Sunday is St. Paul’s triumphant 
cry that “Christ our pasch is sacrificed.” 

Alleluia is a cry that should naturally and frequently rise from 
the heart of the priest. To praise God is his principal duty. This 
duty is sadly neglected in this modern world. Men do not, per- 
haps, blaspheme God; they just forget Him, and are wholly indif- 
ferent where He is concerned. Let the priest’s voice rise frequently 
to the throne of God, in acknowledgment of His wonderful deeds. 
Alleluia will faithfully express our loving gratitude, our praise and 
admiration of Him whom “angels and archangels praise together 
with cherubim and seraphim” in the splendors of the heavenly city. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Various DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


I. OBLIGATION OF A PRIEST TO SAY MASS FOR THE PEOPLE 
OF SEVERAL PARISHES TEMPORARILY IN HIS CHARGE 


Is a priest, temporarily in charge of several parishes, obliged to 
say more than one Mass for the people of the several parishes 
entrusted to him? Answer: He may apply one Mass, according to 
Canon 473, sec. 1. (Cf. Canon 466, sec. 2.) 


II, TRANSFER FROM ONE RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION TO ANOTHER 


In the Constitutions of some religious organizations a vote of the 
Chapter may be required for admission to vows of religious 
who have obtained permission to leave an Order or Congregation in 


which they had made solemn or simple profession (cf. Canon 634). 
Has the vote of the Chapter decisive or merely consultive force? 
Answer: Such a vote has decisive force. Consequently the validity 
of the profession is decided by a majority of the votes. 


III. RECORDING OF BAPTISM OF ILLEGITIMATES 


Canon 777, sec. 2, lays down the rules for the recording of the 
Baptism of illegitimate children. Under certain conditions the 
names of father and mother may be recorded. Does the term, 
“illegitimate children,” include all illegitimate offspring, adulterous, 
sacrilegious, and any others not born of lawful wedlock? Answer: 
The names of the parents should be recorded in such a manner that 
all occasion for defamation is avoided. In particular cases recourse 
should be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 


IV. IRREGULARITIES AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS 


According to Canon 987, sec. 1, the sons of non-Catholics are 
forbidden to be ordained so long as their parents remain in error. 
Is the term “filit’”’ to be understood only of descendants in the pater- 
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nal line in the first degree? Answer: The law refers only to 
descendants in the first degree. (The former Canon Law made 
descendants in the first and second degree in the paternal line 
irregular. ) 


Vv. CUSTODY AND CULT OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Canon 1274, sec. 1, rules that in all churches and chapels which 
have the right or privilege of keeping the Blessed Sacrament, solemn 
exposition may be made during Mass and at Vespers on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi and during the octave, without the permission of the 
bishop. May these churches only have that exposition? Answer: 
Those churches and chapels only have this right, and Canon 1171, 
which states that the bishop has the right to prescribe the hours for 
the services in the churches of his diocese, excluding religious, 
exempt churches, is to be observed. 


VI. REDUCTION OF OBLIGATIONS FROM MASS STIPENDS 


May the Ordinary reduce the number of foundation Masses 
because of decrease in revenue (cf. Canons 1517 and 1551), if the 
agreement drawn up for these foundation Masses expressly pro- 
vides that the Ordinary may reduce the number of Masses in case the 
revenue from the capital set apart for the foundation Masses 
decreases in course of time? Answer: Yes, he may. 


VII. COMPETENT FORUM FOR CONTRACTS 


Canon 1565, sec. 1, rules that by reason of a contract one may sue 
a party either before the Ordinary of the place where the contract 
was made, or of the place where the contract is to be executed. Now, 
can this be done also after the man whom one wants to sue has left 
the place where the contract was made or where it was to be 
executed? Answer: No, not after he has left the place. In the 
contract itself the parties may, however, stipulate the place in which 
action on the contract is to be brought, so that those who are absent 
may be sued and summoned to appear in that place, as Canon 1565, 
sec. 2, provides. 


VIII. JUDICIAL SENTENCE 


If in an ecclesiastical trial several judges conduct the trial and 
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the sentence is subscribed to only by the presiding judge and the 
notary, is such a sentence valid? Answer: No, it is not valid, 
according to Canons 1874, sec. 5, and 1894, sec. 3. 


Ix. COMPETENT FORUM IN MATRIMONIAL CASES 


May a wife who has been maliciously deserted by her husband sue 
him in a matrimonial case in the court of the Ordinary where she 
has a quasi-domicile distinct from that of her husband, or must she 
sue him in the court of the bishop where the husband has a domicile 
or quasi-domicile? Answer: She must sue him in the court of the 
diocese where the husband has a domicile or quasi-domicile. 

May a Catholic wife who is not legally separated from her non- 
Catholic husband, but who has a quasi-domicile different from that 
of the husband, sue him, according to Canon 1964, in a matrimonial 
case only in the court of the Ordinary where she has her quasi- 
domicile, or may she also sue him in the diocese where the husband 
has his domicile? Answer: Inasmuch as the wife has her own 
proper and distinct quasi-domicile, and also participates in the 
domicile of her husband, she may sue the husband in either of the 
two dioceses. 


X. SUBJECTS OF COERCIVE POWER 


According to Canon 2233, sec. 2, a censure is not to be inflicted 
unless the guilty person has been admonished and time given him 
to repent. Now, can a censure be inflicted immediately after the 
commission of the offense has been proved, in case a person re- 
ceived a precept to the breaking of which a penalty was attached, 
or is a new admonition necessary? Answer: In such a case no new 
admonition is required. (Committee for Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code, July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIV, pp. 528-530. ) 


INDULGENCES GRANTED FOR NOVENA TO OBTAIN VOCATION FOR 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Beatissime Pater : 

losgePpHUS SCHREMBS, Episcopus Dioecesis Clevelandensis, in Stat- 
ibus Foederatis Americae Septentrionalis, ad pedes Sanctitatis Ves- 
trae provolutus, humiliter petit, ad propositum augendi numerum 
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vocationum sive ad Sacerdotium sive ad vitam religiosam, PLENar- 
IAM INDULGENTIAM, ab omnibus christifidelibus suetis sub condition- 
ibus lucrandam, si per preces novendiales, publice habendas, sequen- 
tem precem quotidie recitaverint : “Ant. Quid statis tota die otiosi? 
Ite et vos in vineam meam. ’. Rogate Dominum messis. 2. Ut mittat 
operarios in messem suam. Oremus. Deus, qui non vis mortem 
peccatoris, sed magis ut convertatur et vivat, da, quaesumus, per 
intercessionem beatae Mariae semper Virginis et omnium Sancto- 
rum, operarios Ecclesiae tuae, qui sint cooperatores Christi, et se 
impendant et superimpendant pro animabus. Per eumdem D.N.LI.C. 
.. . Et Deus, etc.” 
Die 4 lulti 1922. 

SacRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA benigne annuit pro gratia 
iuxta preces, in favorem tantum christifidelium, in Statibus Foedera- 
tis Americae Septentrionalis commorantium. Praesenti ad septen- 
nium valituro. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


ABSOLUTION FROM EXCOMMUNICATION IN A PARTICULAR CASE 


Question. Will you kindly give a solution of the following case in the pages 
of THe HomItetTic AND PaAsToRAL REVIEW? 

James, a member of parish X, goes through a marriage ceremony before a 
Protestant minister with Bertha, a baptized non-Catholic. He later goes to his 
pastor and informs him that he desires to be married according to the laws of 
Holy Mother Church. His pastor obtains the necessary faculties to absolve 
him and the dispensation from the impediment mirtae religionis, and appoints 
a certain evening on which James is to go to confession and be married immedi- 
ately afterwards. It happens, however, that for some reason or other the 
pastor forgets about the appointment with James and Bertha, and is absent 
from home on the evening James and Bertha appear. The pastor says nothing 
to his curate about the proposed marriage. The curate is called to the office of 
the rectory and learns from James that the pastor promised to perform the 
marriage ceremony that evening. The curate calls up a neighboring parish and 
learns that the pastor is there on a visit. The pastor tells him to go ahead with 
the ceremony after absolving James from the censure of excommunication. 
But the curate has a serious doubt. He knows there can be no question about 
the dispensation from the impediment of mixtae religionis. His difficulty is to 
decide whether or not he has the power to absolve James from the excommunica- 
tion incurred by the latter through the previous marriage ceremony before the 
Protestant minister. 

Does the mere granting of a faculty to absolve from a censure give the 
pastor the power and right to appoint another priest to act in his behalf? 

When a bishop grants a faculty to absolve from a censure, can any duly 
authorized priest absolve from said censure or is the power and right to do so 
restricted to the one receiving the faculty? 

An answer to these questions would be greatly appreciated by 


“ASSISTENS.” 


Answer. The absolution from excommunication in this case was 
properly committed to the assistant priest. The authority for this 
statement is found in Canon 57, sec. 1. Whenever the bishop issues 
a rescript or answer to a petition for a favor, the priest who makes 
the application for the lay person is, as a rule, commissioned to exe- 
cute the rescript. The priest thus commissioned is called the execu- 
tor of the rescript or answer. He may, according to Canon 57, sec. 
I, substitute another priest for the purpose of conveying the favor, 
here the absolution from the excommunication,.to the one for whom 
it was requested. The Code states that this may be done for all 
rescripts, unless the substitution of another priest is forbidden in 
the bishop’s answer, or the bishop has himself pointed out the substi- 
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tute who is to act in place of the priest to whom the execution of 
the rescript is committed in the first place. 


If the pastor obtained the faculty to absolve orally, not in writing, 
the case would be quite different; for merely delegated power of 
the pastor to absolve in a particular case cannot be subdelegated by 
him to another priest, unless the bishop expressly granted him that 
power. However, Canon Law does not allow oral application and 
oral grants of dispensations from marriage impediments or facul- 
ties of absolution from excommunications. Only a very urgent case 
can excuse from obtaining these faculties and dispensations in a 
manner not approved of by law. 


DELEGATION OF FACULTIES FOR BLESSING OF BEADS, MEDALS, ETC. 


Question. Canon 349 gives all bishops the privilege of blessing crucifixes, 
rosary beads, medals and scapulars by the mere Sign of the Cross, and the 
religious articles thus blessed have all the indulgences commonly granted by the 
Holy See. Will you please inform me whether the bishops can communicate 
this faculty to their priests? 

If a man lends his rosary beads to another to say the rosary, does the rosary 
still retain its blessing? SoGARTH. 


Answer. Bishops’ faculties for blessing various religious articles 
as given to them by the Code cannot be delegated to priests habitu- 
ally. Just what is meant by the word habitually is hard to determine, 
but a bishop cannot do so habitually. Those faculties are, therefore, 
of little use; for a priest needs them more than a bishop. If a bishop 
has obtained special faculties by applying to the Holy See personal- 
ly, the faculties themselves, in their wording, determine whether he 
can delegate them. The priest can obtain a number of faculties for 
blessing religious articles through membership in the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the Eucharistic League, or the Pious 
Union of the Death of St. Joseph; in the latter one Mass applied 
yearly for the dying on a date fixed by the director suffices (Ad- 
dress : 869 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 

As to the other question, it is quite certain that beads do not lose 
their blessing if the owner lends them to someone else. The Holy 
See explained Canon 924, sec. 2: “Indulgences attached to prayer 
beads and other articles cease then only when these beads or articles 
are sold or completely destroyed,” in the sense that nothing else will 
cause the loss of the blessing. 
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OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS OF MINORS 


Question. A boy seventeen years of age who was working for fair wages 
bought a $45 bicycle on the installment plan, paying down $15 and promising 
to pay $1.50 weekly. After a few weeks, he was tired of the bicycle and 
brought it back to the store, demanding that the money he had paid on it should 
be returned to him. The storekeeper wants to know whether he is bound to 
return the money to the young fellow. PaRocHUs. 

Answer. From the standpoint of natural justice, the boy is not 
entitled to the money he paid down; for he had the use of the bicycle 
for several weeks, and judging from ordinary events the bicycle 
had deteriorated so much in that time that he ought to pay for the de- 
terioration. The law in all the states of our Union gives the minor 
(that is to say, a young man under the age of twenty-one) the 
privilege of setting aside his contracts, and the Code of Canon Law, 
in Canon 1529, approves of the civil law as a rule of conscience, 
unless these laws are contrary to the divine law of justice. This re- 
fers to civil matters, for in reference to ecclesiastical goods the 


Canon Law has its own laws. 


Now, the laws of the various states of the United States are not 


the same in reference to the contracts of minors. In the State of 
New York and states following the New York rule, the minor is 
obliged to pay for the reasonable value of the use of the goods when 
he returns them in a deteriorated condition. This seems to corre- 
spond better with the natural principles of justice. In other states, 
the minor has absolute protection, and he is not liable for anything 
under a contract when he rescinds it. All persons are warned by 
the law not to deal with minors, but if they do, they do so at their 
peril. Though such laws may work hardship in some cases, still 
one cannot denounce these laws as unjust; for such legislation has 
the general welfare in view, and desires absolutely to protect minors 
from being swindled by adults. 


OBLIGATION OF A SURETY ON A NOTE 


Question. A man requested another to sign a promissory note with him in 
order that he might obtain a loan of two hundred dollars from a business man. 
Soon after, the man who got the money became irresponsible, drinking and 
gambling; and when the note fell due, he had nothing wherewith to pay the 
note. The holder of the note, being unable to collect from the man to whom 
he gave the money, demands that the surety pay. Now the surety claims that 
he was deceived by the man who got the money, and did not know when signing 
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that he could be held for the debt of another. He wants to know whether he js 
bound to pay. SACERDOs, 









Answer. He is bound to pay. The law is certain as to the ob- 
ligation of the man who signs as surety in a case like the one here 
described. The surety becomes indebted to the holder of the note as 
soon as it becomes due and he is notified that the debtor refuses 
payment. The fact that the surety was deceived by the man who 
obtained the loan does not release him from the obligation imposed 
by law. Ignorance of the import of one’s signature to any contract 
or note is no excuse. The law presumes knowledge and does not 
admit proof to the contrary. Nobody should act in such matters 
without informing himself of the law. It may safely be asserted 
that these laws bind in conscience, since Canon Law approves the 
civil laws in matters of contracts; and that the law is not contrary 
to natural justice is clear from the necessity of such laws for the 
security of business transactions and the public welfare. 









THE OcroBer Rosary DEVOTION 

























Question. In what document of the Holy See may one find the rules for the 
Rosary devotion during October? When these devotions take place during 
Mass, should there be exposition of the Blessed Sacrament? SACERDOS. 
Answer. The October rosary devotions were introduced by Pope 
Leo XIII, Encyclical “Supremi Apostolatus,’ September 1, 1883. 
An excerpt of this encyclical is to be found in vol. I, page 351 of 
the Ecclesiastical Review, and some further declarations in reference 
to this devotion in vol. JII, page 307. This document urges all 
churches and chapels to recite the Rosary, Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin and, by a later decree, to add the prayer : “To thee, O Blessed 
Joseph,” every day during October. If the devotions are held in 
the morning, the prayers are to be recited during Mass. Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament is not mentioned in this encyclical nor in 
any of the later decrees on the October devotions. Unless, there- 
fore, the bishop of the diocese allows Mass with exposition, the 
priest is not allowed to say the Mass while the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed. If the devotions are held in the afternoon or evening, the 
Rosary, etc., are to be recited while the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed and Benediction is to be given at the end. 
Indulgences for the October devotions were granted in the en- 
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cyclical: a partial indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines 
each time that one is present at the rosary devotions and a plenary 
indulgence to those who are present at least ten times at these 
devotions and receive the sacraments during the month of October. 


STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M. 





Hinmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of January 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 

THE COMMANDMENTS 
The Second Commandment 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 


I. To Swear is Sinful. 
II. Oaths Should Not be Necessary. 
III, Did St. Paul Swear? 
IV. The Bad Example Given by Christians. 


I. To Swear Is SINFUL 


“I will briefly finish my sermon by fixing in your hearts a very 
real determination: ‘Before all things, swear not.’ Why does He 
say: ‘Before all things’? If perjury is a grave crime, and if swear- 
ing to what is true is no crime at all, why does He say: ‘Before all 
things, swear not’? He ought rather to have said: ‘Before all 
things, commit no perjury.’ ‘Before all things’! Is swearing 
worse than stealing? Worse than adultery? I do not say false 
swearing, but simply ‘swearing.’ Is swearing worse than murder? 
Impossible! you will say; murder, adultery and theft are sins; 
swearing is no sin, only swearing falsely is a sin! Then why does 
He say: ‘Before all things’? At any rate the use of the expression, 
‘before all things’, makes us very cautious in our use of our tongues! 
God must mean that more than anything else we have to watch over 
ourselves, lest we develop a habit of swearing. Note how He sets 
you, conspicuously, before your own face: ‘Before all things’, He 
lifts you up above all other considerations so as to make you 
look at yourself. He looks at you swearing and saying: ‘By God 
I’ll kill him’! or ‘By Christ, I’ll kill him’! And how often in the 
day do you say that? Nay, how many times an hour? Why, you 
do not open your mouth except to swear! Would you rather He did 
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not say to you: “Before all things,’ so as to make you reflect intense- 
ly on your bad habit, so as to make you examine yourself and keep 
careful watch over your tongue and a guard over its habits so as to 
check it? Then in that case listen: ‘Before all things.’ You were 
slumbering, were you? Then I will put a pin into you: ‘Before all 
things’! And then I will twist the pin about: what does ‘before all 
things’ mean? It means ‘before all things’, watch; ‘before all 
things’ be in earnest!” 


II. Oatus SHoutp Not BE NECESSARY 


“‘T say to you, not to swear at all’; does this mean that all 
swearing is to be put away? Yes, from the lips or the heart; it must 
never be done with the will’s approval, but simply owing to the 
weakness of some one else, through some one else’s fault who cannot 
be persuaded of what you say unless you add an oath to it. It may 
be due, too, to a fault on our part, in that so long as we are de- 
tained in these fleshly integuments we are unable to disclose what 
precisely is in our mind; if we could do so there would be no need 
of swearing.” 

“Dearly beloved I must once more admonish you. Look at the 
blessed David, it is true that he did not shed a man’s blood in anger, 
but who can deny that he swore falsely? Of two sins he chose the 
lesser; yet that one was only ‘less’ when compared with the big one. 
For taken by itself a false oath is a very great evil. You have, 
then, to start and fight against your wicked, wicked, wicked, exceed- 
ingly wicked habit of swearing, and remove it from your midst. 
Of course, if some one urges you to swear, if he says, for instance, 
that he will be satisfied if you will take your oath about something 
which he thinks you did, but which perhaps you did not do, if 
under those circumstances you swear, lest an ill-founded suspicion 
should cling to you, then you do not sin like the man who thus com- 
pelled you to swear.”* 


III. Di St. Paut Swear? 


“It is written: ‘I say to you, not to swear at all’; yet the Apostle 


1St. Augustine, Sermo clxxx. 8, P. L. xxxviii. 977. 
2St. Augustine, De Mendacio, xviii (37), P. L. xl. 512. 
8St. Augustine, Sermo ccviii. 3, P. L. xxxviii. 1409. 
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himself swore in his Epistles (Rom. ix. 1, Phil. i. 8, Gal. i. 20), 
But the Apostle thereby shews in what sense we are to understand 
the words: ‘I say to you, not to swear at all’; we are not to swear 
lest swearing come easy to us, and when easy then a custom, and 
when a custom then easily passing into perjury. Hence we only 
find the Apostle swearing when he is writing, and that makes a man 
more careful, he is not then carried away by his tongue. That St. 
Paul ever swore when speaking and not writing is not, I fancy, 
told us in Scripture. Still the Lord did say that we were ‘not to 
swear at all’, He did not even concede that it was allowable to 
people when they write. But it would be an impiety to say that 
St. Paul broke a Commandment least of all when writing and 
sending out his Epistles destined to teach men the spiritual life 
and the way of salvation. Consequently when it says: ‘not at all’, 
that must mean that as far as in you lies, you must not like or love 
to swear, you must not find a special delight in doing so.”’ 

























IV. THE Bap EXAMPLE GIVEN BY CHRISTIANS 





“Small wonder that men utter detractions against God’s servants 
and that, seeing they cannot make them change their way of life, 
they do their best to defame their characters; small wonder that 
they do this when men cease not daily to blaspheme their Lord 
and God whensoever He, in His just but hidden judgments, does 
something which displeases them because it is not what they 
want!’ 

“In this world we must needs live amongst wicked men; I do 
not necessarily mean by ‘wicked men’ people who blaspheme the 
‘Name of Christ, for those who blaspheme with their tongues are 
comparatively rare, not so those who blaspheme by their daily 
lives!’ And it is among such people that we have to live to the 
end.””* 

“Nearly all men bless God with their lips, not all do so by their 
lives; some do so with their tongues, some by their way of life. But 
those whose morals do not square with their words make others 
blaspheme God, since people who have not yet come into the Church 

4St. Augustine, De Mendacio, xv (28), P. L. xl. 507. 


5 St. Augustine, Ep. Ixxvii. 1, P. L. xxxiii. 266. 
6 St. Augustine, Tract. xxvii. 11 in Joann., P. L. xxxv. 1621. 
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and who as a matter of fact do not want to become Christians be- 
cause they cling to their sins, find an excuse—for themselves—so 
they pretend in the example of wicked Christians and say: ‘Why 
do you want me to become a Christian? I was cheated by a Chris- 
tian, and I am no cheat! A Christian bore false witness against 
me; I never did such a thing!’ When they say things like these they 
stand in the way of their own salvation, so that it is no profit to them 
that they are—not good—but only moderately bad. It is no good 
opening your eyes if you are sitting in the dark; it is no good be- 
ing in the light if you shut your eyes! Yet so it is with the heathen: 
his eyes are open in the dark, for he fails to recognize the Lord his 
light; and a Christian who leads a bad life is in God’s light, it is 
true, but his eyes are screwed up tight.’” 


7St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xxv. 10-12 (14), P. L. xxxvi. 196. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Life a Personal One 


By Mer. C. F. THomas 


SYNOPSIS, I. Suggestions of the feast and day. 
II. Success or failure in life is due to individual effort. 
III. Character, which counts for much, is the result of persona, 
work. 
IV. Helps, no matter how many or how powerful, cannot do all 
or anything without our own endeavors. 


TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF THE DAY 


Perhaps our thoughts are to-day more civil than ecclesiastical, 
more secular than religious. Weare dreaming and wondering about 
the success we shall win or the good we shall obtain in the days 
to come. We are assisting at Mass, very probably, to beg God 
to pardon the sins and failures of the year just ended, and to bless 
our efforts in the year beginning. That is an excellent thought and 
inspiration, if it animates us. And I trust it does. 

But the Church is celebrating our blessed Lord’s circumcision, 
by which He obeyed a prescription of the Law He came to fulfil and 
to perfect. This law or rite of circumcision was given to the Jews 
by God as a sign of the covenant entered into between Himself 
and Abraham. It was imposed when God selected Abraham and 
promised that he would be the father of many nations. You will 
find it described in the seventeenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. 
This rite was a sort of initiation into the privileges of the Jewish 
religion, and begot the obligation to observe the commands trans- 
mitted through the patriarchs and prophets of old. By some, cir- 
cumcision is taken to be a sign of Baptism, by which we are brought 
into the grace and favor of God through Jesus Christ, either when 
infants, or when later in life we were, by conversion, introduced into 
the admirable light of faith. 

This day might well be employed in meditation on the fidelity 
or lack of fidelity with which we have observed the obligations or 
performed the duties incumbent upon us as children of God and 
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heirs of heaven; how loyal or disloyal we have been to the Chris- 
tian covenant. For St. Paul tells us that circumcision availeth 
nothing, “but faith that worketh by charity” (Gal. v. 6). But we 
shall take occasion of the twofold circumstance—the Feast of the Cir- 
cumcision and the occurrence of the first day of a new year—to 
imbibe a strong spirit or acquire some valuable thoughts which will 
insure our uplift or betterment both in a religious and temporal 
direction. For I assume—not wrongly—that we can all improve 
much in what regards our temporal and spiritual condition. 


A DeELusIon To BE DISMISSED 


Tam afraid that so far in life we have all been under a delusion, 
or living ina maze. We thought that all we had to do was to wish 
to be good and virtuous, or pray to be such, or receive the sacra- 
ments; and God’s grace would do the rest. And we have awakened 
to the fact that we have made no progress, are just as bad as we 
ever were, that temptation still presses, the seductions are still 
strong, the occasions are still numerous and present; and it remains 


just as hard to fight against them all as it ever was. The same idea 
sticks after we have prayed so often and made so many novenas for 
favors from heaven. We do not obtain the grace asked; the evil 
does not lessen, nor do the conditions improve. Grace and prayer, 
we think, are not so efficacious as we were taught they were. 

Or, in more material things, we have not prospered. Something 
always stands in the way of success. We can get no influence to 
help us along. Nobody. is anxious to pull us up the hills, or shove 
us into happy and comfortable seats. We were born, it seems, under 
unlucky stars. We envy others in their upward flights, in their 
advance in what they undertake and in the success that attends their 
efforts. And we are prone to imagine that they must have heavy 
backers, or powerful friends, or great political “pull.” Some retain 
their positions and get promotions. Honors are thrust upon them 
and the confidence of superiors elevates them to posts of trust and 
responsibility, while we lose the positions we had, and are thrown 
out without mercy or kicked about recklessly. We do not under- 
stand the discrimination, and we grow morose, complaining of the 
inequality of divine justice, the indifference of the world and the 
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hardness of faith. Yet there is a deep lesson all must learn, and 
that is: life is decidedly a personal one; and “what things a man 
shall sow, those also shall he reap” (Gal. vi. 8). 


Our Lives ARE WHAT WE MAKE THEM 


We believe in an overruling Providence. We have an unshaken 
confidence that God is not far from any one of us, that He controls 
the universe and His sustaining will preserves the uniform action 
of nature’s laws. that He holds the destinies of nations and indi- 
viduals, that He sends to us His angels as ministering spirits, His 
eye follows us in our course and His heart is interested in all our 
concerns. But we must not lose sight of the fact that our lives 
are mainly what we make them. It is vain to trust in any sudden 
divine intervention, in any miraculous suspension of nature’s laws, 
or any extraordinary impulse to be imparted to the human will from 
above. The things that occur in the general trend of events and 
the special features of individual lives are the results of causes which 
we ourselves place; and the record of our days and years is exactly 
what we make it. “In our own hands lies our destiny—either to 
down us or raise us to the skies.” 

We are wont to blame divine Providence for the wreck of our 
hopes, the miscarriage of our plans, the ill-success of our schemes; 
or to ascribe to some evil genius or the influence of some unlucky 
star, the blasting of our prospects, the desolation of our lives, the 
destruction of our work. We bewail a condition in which our ef- 
forts are seldom, if ever, successful, and bemoan a fatuity which 
follows us relentlessly, turns from us every favorable current and 
puts out of our reach every glorious and glittering possession. We 
oft throw ourselves back on the comfortless and paralyzing reflec- 
tion that it is useless to try to do anything, as luck or fate controls 
all, or fortune is partial in its gifts and favors, or destiny is omni- 
potent and it is impossible to resist it. Our lives, therefore, are 
colorless, listless, indifferent, indolent, without spirit and indepen- 
dence, without energy and initiative, and they just drift along, the 
prey of wind and storm, the victims of ill-fortune and disaster. 


Ours THE FAULT IF WE FalIL 


The fault, mostly always, lies with ourselves, with our lack of 
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industry, of ingenuity, of perseverance, of courage, and the un- 
toward events or things of which we complain are the result of our 
imprudence, false judgment, and rash calculating. “The fault is 
not in our stars but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

There is in every man and woman sufficient power and faculty 
to gain success and glory, peace and happiness, virtue and piety; 
sufficient force and resistance to cope with and conquer every ad- 
verse circumstance, to rise above difficulty and opposition, to ward 
off shadows, to dissipate fears, to be undismayed by terrors and 
unaffected by disappointments. There are many and various de- 
grees of power and force, innumerable developments of intellect 
and reason, endless depths of vigor and strength, but all men are 
endowed by the Creator with inherent capacity to accomplish this 
one result to make life a source of happiness, a means of livelihood, 
to confer a sense of importance and a title to glory. Every human 
life will be successful, in every human life will be found solid and 
precious merit if every human being will put to the best use, with 
earnest will, sincere purpose and indomitable courage the powers 
with which his nature is essentially endowed. 


CHARACTER Is THE EFFECT OF PERSONAL ACTION 


Character is, after all, the chief accomplishment. “Character,” 
according to Emerson, “‘is a reserved force or latent power by whose 
impulses a man is guided, but whose counsels he cannot impart; a 
talent which acts by presence directly and without means; something 
in a man finer than what he does and says; some strong element 
that gives him superiority and ascendancy everywhere; a posses- 
sion of attributes and qualities in a degree that creates a magnetism, 
and compels acknowledgment and homage always by everyone.” 

Character is not a mere gift of nature nor a result of prayer. It 
is not bought with gold or silver, nor acquired by bonds and jewels. 
Social intercourse cannot weave it into us, and position cannot en- 
graft it on us. No man can give it to us; we must hammer and 


forge it into ourselves. The precious ore lies within our own 
bosoms; the fires of our heart must heat it and our own will must 
pound it; every sacred deposit which experience may gain from 
the flow and ebb of time and tide, from personal and general hap- 
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penings, must be added to it, and the whole composite, by our own 
exertions, be moulded into beautiful and attractive shape. 

In every way we view it our entire existence must be a personal 
one, the outcome of personal labor. No man can confer it; no 
aggregation of men can impart it; Providence will not usually step 
in and mould it. Faith must be won and defended; virtue must be 
acquired and retained; success must be achieved and preserved; 
peace and happiness must be attained—not by having all things to 
agree with our ideas and prejudices or to suit our convenience—but 
by bringing ourselves into harmony with our surroundings. 


Hepes THERE WILt BE 


The world and our friends will make a fuss over us, will ap- 
plaud and hurrah, when we shall have carved a career, made bril- 
liant “hits,” secured fame and manifested sterling qualities; but 
they will not or cannot give us wealth or power or position or fame; 
precious few will aid us to acquire them. That we must do our- 
selves. 


Life for us will be an alternation of hope and fear, of joy and 
sorrow, of success and failure, of glorious deeds and disappointed 
ambitions; but it will be our own personal life, well led if we do 
not let ourselves be unduly elated or carried away by the former or 
cast down and dismayed by the latter. 


We shall be affected by many influences. Some will aid us, 
others will injure us. Some will be very needful, others could be 
done without, and will retard our progress. Some offers of assis- 
tance it will be wise in us to refuse; others it will be our misfortune 
to reject. But it will always be our own life, built and sustained, or 
lost and destroyed by or through our own efforts. 

God and Christ will not be far off. Heaven is not so far re- 
moved from us. They will not be disinterested spectators. Graces 
of mind, heart and will will not be withheld. Even at times the 
divine presence may be intensely felt. But it will be our own pet- 
sonal life, our own personal fight and our own personal victory. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Vocations 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


“Son, why hast thou done so to us” (Luke ii. 48). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Current objections against a vocation. 
A. “Risk of not being fitted for the world, if the vocation 
turns out not to be genuine.” 
B. “A ‘vocation’ must be tested.” 
C. “A young man does not know his own mind.” 
D. “Risk in the perpetuity of the vow.” 
E. “It would break my heart.” 


II. The controversy in Belgium and the Church’s answer now 
incorporated in the Code. 


III, Notes on vocations: 
A. The freedom of choice is open to all. 
B. The fostering of vocations is justified by worldly 
wisdom and urged by the Code. 
C. Do not thwart vocations. 
I. It ts not done in other choices. 
2. It is very strictly forbidden. 

My dear brethren, in to-day’s Gospel we are told of the grief 
suffered by the Virgin Mother and St. Joseph through the tempo- 
rary loss of their Child. The scene most naturally suggests the 
thought, the attitude a Catholic should have, when a near and 
dear one wishes to leave us, to serve God at the altar or in the 
cloister. We shall, in the first place, examine the objections and 
the stock-phrases of not a few Catholics, when they suspect that a 
son is inclined to become a priest or that a daughter wishes to be- 
come a nun. And, in the second place, we shall try to get a clear 
idea of what constitutes a vocation to such a life. 

We are met by the difficulty that there is risk in leaving those 
surroundings which are fitting the child for a place in the world. 
This weighs strongly with many a calculating parent anxious to 
avoid all hazards. But surely there must always be some such 
risk in entering any profession; why then balk at the exaggerated 
loss consequent upon possible failure in one? In point of fact, 
however, there are not a few eminent doctors, writers, lawyers and 
teachers, who tried their fitness for the priesthood, and finding 
themselves unsuited, were by no means mentally ill-equipped for 
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making a new start in life. For sterling character, sound religious 
principles and good education surely are not handicaps with which 
to begin! Moreover, worldly men and women are quite at peace 
when their children embark on enterprises far more fraught with 
danger than is making trial of the service of God among the inner 
circle of His workers. Thus, not infrequently, marriage and life 
in a far-off country are gladly faced, there being no alternative be- 
tween success and blank failure; yet the priesthood or religious 
life is deemed out of the question, though the timely discovery of 
unfitness by no means spells disaster; for unfitness generally be- 
comes very soon apparent, and, moreover, when that happens, no 
disgrace is suffered; for there are saints who unsuccessfully tried 
their vocation in religious orders or in the priestly life. 

Often a good Catholic father loudly proclaims that a vocation 
must be tested, and for this purpose he insists that his child delay 
for a year or two before entering upon the preliminary formative 
tests of a vocation. I think you will admit that this is a common 
shibboleth in the mouths of fond parents: “A vocation must be 
tested first.” And what do we answer? “Yes, of course, a voca- 
tion must be tested; but by the expert fitted to judge of these spirit- 
ual things. Tested, yes; but not undermined or crushed out.”” We 
do not test the strength of a young pony by a load fit for a grown 
draught-horse; nor do we try the delicate ball-bearings of a type- 
writer by pouring sand into them; nor do we measure the growth 
of a hot-house plant by bedding it out in winter. Why, then, should 
a parent demand that one of unformed character, without any 
preparation, face the dangers of worldliness, for the overcoming of 
which a long, careful, spiritual formation is necessary? No, 
my brethren; the test of living in worldly surroundings should and 
does come, after the young soul has been trained, not before. 

Here two laws of the Church are very much to the point : Canon, 
or Law No. 972 reads: “Care should be taken that those who aspire 
to Holy Orders, should, right from their tender years, be admitted 
into a seminary”; and Canon 1353 states that “boys who give in- 
dications”—not proofs—“of a vocation” should be “shielded from” 
—not plunged into—‘“the contagion of the world.” 

Then again, we often hear that a boy or girl is young at sixteen 
or eighteen, and cannot know his or her own mind. Yet we allow a 
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mere child of fourteen to settle his own career, and accordingly to 
map out his subjects of study and arrange where he shall be trained. 
We do not insist that he must have no say in the matter until he 
is twenty-one. 

Others say: “Think of the risk in taking vows that bind for 
life!’ But how unreasonable is the world that expresses these 
fears. For what test is judged sufficient to ensure that there is 
no risk in taking the irrevocable vow of marriage? Surely, very 
little. AA few short months of unreal and poetic existence, when 
from the very nature of the case both parties show only their most 
attractive qualities, and when the life in store for them can be 
surmised only roughly. Yet this same world frets and cries : “impru- 
dent risk,” though a preparation searching, real and thorough, and 
lasting for years is insisted upon prior to the vows of the priest- 
hood or religion. 

And lastly comes the sorrowful complaint: “It would break my 
heart if my child left home and disappeared in a religious house or 
seminary.” But here again, why cheerfully allow the world to 
exact a sacrifice which you will not make to God? For does not 
the early wedding of a son or daughter rob you of a loved one and 
break up the house? Often a new country is sought; a new home 
is made, leaving the old one little more than a memory. Yet you 
do not complain, but are reconciled by the thought that even at the 
cost of pain to yourself, your child’s future is settled and, as far as 
possible, happiness is secured. Why, then, complain that the separa- 
tion is unthinkable, the sacrifice too great, and the loss too keenly 
felt, when God claims as His own the heart of your child? And 
though He thus claims for Himself your child’s love, He yet gives 
it back again to you; for those whose loved ones are vowed to God’s 
service, will tell you that their children’s love and fondness and ten- 
der affection grow not cooler, but rather are warmed by their com- 
radeship with Christ our Lord. 


But, you will ask: “What is a ‘vocation’?” Is it always some 
subtle, mysterious thing, a strange inward drawing, a half-audible 
voice, only discernible by the well practised ear of the spiritual 
expert? Is it a gift compactly stowed away somewhere in one’s 
soul’s outfit—something very special, found only among the elite 
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of God’s household? A little fact of quite modern history will 
interest you and answer these questions. 

In 1909 a Belgian priest, Canon Joseph Lahitton, published a 
book, La Vocation Sacerdotale. In it he defended the view that any- 
one who was fitted for the priestly life and had an upright intention, 
might laudably enter upon the formative probation which is first 
required. The book was examined by a commission of Roman car- 
dinals, who, far from condemning it, gave their warm approbation 
to its main tenets. They said: “(A vocation) by no means con- 
sists, at least necessarily and according to the ordinary law, in a 
certain interior inclination of the person, or promptings of the Holy 
Spirit to enter the priesthood. But on the contrary, nothing more 
is required . . . than that one have a right intention, and such 
fitness of nature and of grace, evinced in integrity of life and suf- 
ficiency of learning, as will give a well-founded hope of his rightly 
discharging the office and the obligations of the priesthood.” Ob- 
viously this would apply to the religious life in general. 

This teaching has been incorporated in the Church’s Code of 
Canon Law. For Canon 536 reads: “To the religious life there 
may be admitted any Catholic who is not prevented by a legal im- 
pediment, who is motived by a right intention, and who is suited 
to discharge the duties of the religious life.” 

A few remarks naturally suggest themselves here. In the major- 
ity of cases a vocation is a free act of choice, made, of course, with 
the aid of grace; generally it is not a mysteriously concealed seed, 
which the enlightened confessor discovers in the soul he is directing, 
though, of course, enlightened direction is more than necessary 
here. Surely this view is correct. For our Lord’s invitation to a 
life of virginity is perfectly general and is addressed to all: “He 
that can take it, let him take it,”” He says without restriction (Matt. 
xix. I1, 12). The same is true of these other words of the Master: 
“If any man will come after me,” etc., where the cost is left free 
to all to pay, if they will to do so. This is also the salient feature 
in St. Paul’s teaching on virginity. After admitting the lawfulness, 
the need and the sacramental character of marriage, he says of vol- 
untary virginity : “I would that al] men were even as myself” (1 Cor. 
vii. 7). 

The Fathers of the Church are more explicit still. Thus St. 
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John Chrysostom* says: “The gift of chastity is given to those who 
choose it of their own accord.” And St. Basil’: “To embrace the 
evangelical mode of life is the privilege of everyone.” And St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ holds the same in stronger language. 

God very often uses human means to attain His purposes. Hence 
it is quite legitimate to foster vocations by placing children in those 
surroundings, wherein the idea of a life given to God may easily 
take root. If we want a boy to take up the medical profession, we 
do not educate him among those who are training to be aviators; 
for this would be fatal to our plans. We influence our children 
both directly and indirectly, in their choice of a life’s work; why 
may we not do the same, within prudent limits, in regard to the 
noblest of all professions—that which influences God’s work for 
eternity ? 

And on this point too the Church has given definite instructions. 
We are told, in Canon 1353, that “priests, and especially parish 
priests, should with particular forethought be careful to keep from 
the contagion of the world boys who show indications of a vocation 
to the Church; to train them in holiness; to give them their ele- 
mentary literary education, and to foster in them the germ of a 
divine vocation.” 

Let us not thwart our children’s desires, or insist that the young 
follow only our own inclinations. We do not force a boy whose 
interests are all in machines and motors to take up the study of 
chemistry, and foresake his carburetors for formulae and test-tubes ; 
we know that he is most likely to succeed there, where are his in- 
terests and inclinations. So too when a person in his or her teens 
is fired with enthusiasm for Christ’s cause, or is attracted by the 
ideal of prayer, solitude and humble work, which for thirty long 
years was the life of the wisest of men, why insist that this God- 
given inclination should not be followed? Why assert it is not a 
‘vocation,’ merely because possibly we can see the natural causes 
which lead to its growth? Let us take warning from Canon 971: 
“It is unlawful for anyone in any way at all, for any reason, to 

1Migne, Patres Graeci, t. LVIII. c. 600. 

2Migne, Patres Graeci, t. XXII. c. 647. 

3 Opusc. xvii. c. 9, 10. The words would perhaps be imprudently cited 
without comment to a lay audience: “Even granted that the devil urges one to 


enter religious life, it is a good work and there is no danger in yielding to his 
impulses.” 
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compel a person to become a cleric, or to turn aside from this call- 
ing one who is canonically suited.” 

No, my brethren! Try to realize the inner meaning of the Mas- 
ter’s pathetic cry: “The fields are white for the harvest.” And 
knowing what a dignity it is so to spend one’s life that Christ our 
Lord is the gainer for eternity, and that “he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together,” at least be not grudging when He 
asks back the gift He gave you—the son or daughter who is His. 
When “the fairest among the sons of men” left His Mother and 
caused her grief untold, doubtless in His own good time and man- 
ner He recompensed her beyond all measure. So too He has His 
own way of sweetening the bitterness of the separation; for father 
or mother is never really parted from those whom they have given to 
Christ our Lord; He Himself will “wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,” and of your child will He whisper : “Did you not know that he 
must be about his Father’s business ?” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Marriage 


By F. Josepu, O.S.B. 


“What, therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder” 
(Matt. xix. 6). 
SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The Catholic Church has been the guardian of the 
marriage bond throughout the ages. 
I. Marriage is founded on the law of nature. 
A. It is a natural contract. 
II. Christ raised the natural contract to the dignity of a sacrament. 
III. Marriage has the qualities of 
A. Unity. 
B. Perpetuity. 
Conclusion. The Church carefully surrounds the Sacrament of 
Matrimony with safeguards of legislation. 


The Catholic Church, my dear Christian friends, has at all times 
and in all ages been the guardian of society, the saviour of the 
home, the cultivator of domestic virtues and the preserver of the 
family. She accomplishes these ends by keeping pure and unde- 
filed the source from whence the home, the family, society and 
domestic virtues have their being and their existence. The growing 
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dissatisfaction concerning relations in the home, the family and so- 
ciety is due to the fact that the Catholic idea of the married state has 
been obscured. The protective love of the husband toward the wife 
has been changed into an overbearing tyranny. The loving ac- 
ceptance of that protection on the part of the wife has been under- 
stood to mean servile obedience. Consequently the common life 
of husband and wife becomes unbearable, and ideas become prev- 
alent which induce both of them to seek a means to throw off the 
yoke, to violate the sanctity of the marriage state, and to dissolve 
the union. Let us see what the teaching of the Catholic Church is 
concerning this wondrous mystery. 

Marriage is founded on the law of nature. After God had 
created all things and made man to rule over the earth, there were 
parts in God’s great design which man by himself could not accom- 
plish. With all his intelligence and power for ordaining things for 
God’s glory, alone he was not enough for God’s purpose. So God 
said: “It is not good for man to be alone: let us make him a help 
like unto himself.’”’ Then He cast Adam into a deep sleep and took a 
rib from his side, from which He built a woman. And when God 


brought the woman to the man, then did Adam say: “This now is 
bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman, be- 
cause she was taken out of man. Wherefore man shall leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in 
one flesh.”” Then they received the message from God: “Increase 


” 


and multiply.” Hence the chief end of matrimony is the popula- 
tion of heaven with immortal souls. Since, then, the chief end of 
matrimony is so high and noble, the means ordained for the ac- 
complishment of it must be proportionately high and noble. Nature 
herself has provided such means, which are summed up in the two 
properties of marriage, its unity and its indissolubility. 

The natural source for the unity and indissolubility of marriage 
is the all-attractive beauty of the state of conjugal love. The mere 
procreation of children could not be the only end of matrimony; 
for this could be accomplished without the bond, without unity, 
without perpetuity, without love. The chief reason for the insti- 
tution of matrimony was the welfare of the offspring, not merely its 
existence, but its growth and development, the promotion of all its 
interests. Therefore God made man and woman love each other; 
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they are to foster that love and concentrate it on each other, by ex- 
cluding all other love of the same kind; they are to make it go 
strong and lasting that only death should necessitate a breach in the 
union. All this points to the fact that the marriage bond is a law 
of nature. It is a mutual agreement by which a man and a woman 
give themselves to each other until death, and this chiefly for the 
sake of the children who shall be born to them. 

The natural perfection of the marriage state in time became cor- 
rupted. Owing to the hardness of heart of the Jews, and to prevent 
greater evils, God allowed them to put away their wives, but He 
reminded them that “from the beginning it was not so.” When 
Christ came, He provided a remedy for this irregular life, by rais- 
ing the natural state of marriage to a supernatural plane, to the dig- 
nity of a sacrament. Moreover, he restored it to its former purity, 
by forbidding divorce and insisting on its essential unity and indis- 
solubility. So, through the union of man and woman in the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, there is conferred upon them all the graces 
needed to enable them to carry out the arduous duties of their state. 
“Husbands,” says St. Paul, “love your wives, as Christ also loved 
the church, and delivered himself up for it, that he might sanctify 
it. . . . So also ought men love their wives as their own bodies, he 
that loveth his wife loveth himself. This is a great sacrament, but 
I speak in Christ and in the church.” Christ placed His divine seal 
upon the natural contract, and with His own lips proclaimed it 
henceforth to be a bond forged in heaven. ‘What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

From the fact that Christ raised the natural contract of matri- 
mony to the dignity of a sacrament, it follows that the parties to the 
contract are the ministers to the sacrament. It is the man and woman 
who give themselves to one another, making a mutual contract to 
live together until death. It is the man and woman, therefore, who 
confer upon each other the sacrament enabling them to fulfil the 
higher duties which are involved in the Christian married state. 
The priest is not the minister of the sacrament, but only the witness 
of it. If, therefore, the sacrament is a mutual contract, it is the 
woman who, as God’s minister, confers on the man those beauties 
of the soul which make him a figure of Christ, the bridegroom of 
the Church; and so, likewise, it is the man, who as God’s minister, 
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confers on the woman those beauties of the soul which make 
her a figure of the Church, the bride of Christ. Husband and wife 
are thus seen to be the complement of each other in their super- 
natural, as well as in their natural relationships. 

The Catholic Church has ever insisted upon the unity of the 
marriage bond. She regards the sin of adultery as something in- 
finitely more heinous than any sin possible among the unmarried. 
A father who has to provide for his children must be certain that 
they are his own. He cares for them only on the supposition that 
they are his offspring. Any infidelity on the part of the woman 
must of necessity tend to break up these sacred family relationships. 
A father cannot love and care for children who may be those of 
the man who has done him the greatest possible injury. And if a 
woman gives unswerving fidelity to her husband, she has a right 
to claim equal fidelity in return. Infidelity on the part of either 
husband or wife strikes at the root of conjugal love, and thus di- 
rectly at the foundations of family life. A violation of the sanctity 
of marriage, then, by either party, is a double violation of God’s 
law, a violation of chastity and a violation of justice. Hence God 
and the Church have established the most stringent laws against 
adultery and polygamy. 

Unity is the first quality which makes the married state specially 
fitted for the great object of bringing children into the world. This 
law of unity has, in the Sacrament of Matrimony, a special divine 
sanction. Mere physical pleasures pass away with their satisfaction. 
Youthful ardor burns out before the latter part of life is reached. 
In the course of a life so intimate as that of husband and wife 
many faults of character become exposed. The fading of bodily 
beauty also tends to weaken the natural bond. It is then that there 
is need of something more sustaining, something more lasting than 
the mere tie of natural affection or natural contract. It is found 
in the unity of the sacrament. It renews the youth of married life, 
and makes it satisfying in spite of years. It is this unity that makes 
the family and the home, with all their associations and recollec- 
tions the happiest spot on earth, the fountain of the purest joys 
that man possesses. 

Further, the Church, although she insists that the marriage bond 
last only till death, although she permits remarriage after the death 
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of one of the parties, yet looks upon such marriages as something 
less perfect. Her idea is that a marriage should be so distinctly one 
and perpetual as to exclude any other marriage, even after the first 
has been dissolved by death. A marriage is not merely a union of 
two in one flesh, but also of two in one spirit. The more perfect 
thing, therefore, would be to consider the bond of love as continu- 
ing on through death. The reason why the Church allows remar- 
riage after the death of one of the parties is because there are 
other ends of matrimony besides mutual love. To give expression 
to her wish, however, and to mark the distinction between the more 
perfect and less perfect marital states, the Church does not give the 
nuptial blessing when a bride is a widow, in order to hold up her ideal 
in marriage, and to emphasize the unity and the perpetuity of the 
bond of marriage. 

The Catholic Church has surrounded the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony with safeguards, in the way of legislation, which may appear 
irksome. But this irksomeness is trifling, compared with the irk- 
someness thereby avoided. We must admit that the marriage state 
is fraught with difficulties, that love is liable to grow cold, that 
child-bearing is a burden, that the education of many children is 
a tax on the family resources; let us admit all this; nevertheless, the 
Sacrament of Matrimony has power either to prevent or to miti- 
gate these evils. It restrains the passions. 

But let the idea of divorce once be established, and there is an 
end of restraint. The passions are let loose, and fall victim to every 
little counter-attraction to family life. The half-hearted, who realize 
that there is an easy escape from the burden of married life, make 
no serious attempt to bear it. Then comes the sad spectacle of a 
mother left alone with a house full of children and no father to 
provide for them. Or, what is perhaps even more sad, a father 
with a house full of children, and no mother to take care of them. 
The church laws may be hard to bear at times, yet they are the 
yoke of Christ, sweet and easy, if only we spread them out over 
the short run of life. We must always keep in mind that marriage 
is a sacrament, a sacrament which is a channel of divine grace and 
strength to bear the burden of married life; of divine light to see 
the way out of difficulties; of divine refreshment, for the constant 
renewal of conjugal life and love. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Confession, a Divine Institution 


By M. P. SHre. 


“And Jesus saith to him: See thou tell no man: but go, shew thyself to the 

priest” (Matt. vilt. 4). 
SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The cleansing of leprosy, a figure of sin, is a figure 
of the power of the Sacrament of Penance. 
I, Christ, in person, forgave sin and conferred that power on 
the Apostles. 
li. The power of binding and loosing which Christ gave to the 
Apostles implies confession. Confession is the only ave- 
nue of obtaining pardon of sins committed after Baptism. 
III. Confession does not usurp any of God’s power. 
Conclusion. Blessings flow from a good confession. 

In the first part of this day’s Gospel there is presented the healing 
by our divine Lord of the leper from his affliction. 

Leprosy, my dear brethren, in Sacred Scripture, is frequently 
made to stand for sin; and the healing of the leper is but the figure 
of the Sacrament of Penance, wherein the successors of Christ, 
beginning with His Apostles, are authorized to cleanse the soul of 
its foul stains. 

When our divine Lord lived here below on earth He forgave, in 
person, the sins of those who presented themselves to Him with the 
proper dispositions. St. Matthew relates that our Lord, in the 
hearing of the scribes, said to a man sick of the palsy: “Son, be of 
good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.” The scribes said within 
themselves: “This man blasphemeth,’ and Jesus seeing their 
thoughts, said: That you may know that the son of man hath 
power to forgive sins (then said he to the man sick of the palsy), 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house. And he arose, and 
went into his house. And the multitude seeing it, feared, and glori- 
fied God, that gave stich power to men” (Matt. ix. 2-8). Christ, 
therefore, even as man, forgave sin. We have many other in- 
stances to show this: the pardoning of Magdalene, the woman taken 
in adultery and the penitent thief. 

It was not, however, the will of God that His divine Son should 
remain always visibly present among men, and, as our divine Lord 
desired all to be saved, those who should be born in after-ages, as 
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well as those who lived in His own lifetime, He bestowed on the 
Apostles and their successors the self-same power of forgiving sins 
which He Himself had exercised among men. 

Before His Passion He promised them the power of binding and 
loosing the souls of men, when He said: “Amen I say to you, what- 
soever you shall bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever you shall loose on earth, shall be loosed also in heaven” 
(Matt. xviii. 18). He had not, as yet, actually conferred this 
power upon them, for while He Himself was still present on earth, 
He desired to give poor sinners an opportunity of having recourse 
to Himself, and hearing from His own divine lips the consoling 
words: “Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

But when, at length, His divine mission was accomplished and He 
was about to withdraw Himself from the eyes of men and return 
to His heavenly Father, He fulfilled the promise He had made. 

Accordingly, on the very day of the Resurrection, He appeared to 
the Apostles, in the evening, when they were gathered together in that 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, and standing suddenly in their midst 
He said: “Peace be to you.” Then showing them His wounded 
hands and feet and side, He said: “‘As the Father sent me, I also 
send you.” With the same powers that I as man, am sent by My 
Father, I also send you as My substitutes and representatives. Then 
He breathed on them and said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” that 
you may be able to impart the spirit of sanctity to repentant sin- 
ners: “whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them.” If 
you forgive in My name a sinner, he is really forgiven by Me. 
“Whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” If you refuse for- 
giveness, I will refuse it also. 

It is manifest from these words that the Apostles had the power 
of forgiving and retaining sin. It follows also, that their succes- 
sors received similar authority. Otherwise God would have dealt 
less generously and mercifully with the people of our time than 
with those who lived in the Christian era, by depriving us of this 
most powerful means of salvation. 

This power, given to the priests of the Church, could not, and 
cannot be exercised except in confession. It is a judicial power by 
which they are constituted judges of our souls in regard to our sins. 
They are authorized to forgive or not to forgive; to loose or not to 
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loose the bonds of sin, according to the state of the case and the dis- 
positions of the penitent. 

If the confessor is a judge he must be acquainted with the case. 
But he cannot be, unless the penitent makes his conscience known 
to him; this is accomplished by confession. 

Confession, then, is a divine precept, an obligation and duty im- 
posed upon all men; for all men are sinners. The Council of Trent 
says: “To those who have fallen after Baptism, the Sacrament of 
Penance is as necessary for salvation as is Baptism to those who 
have not been already baptized” (Sess. vi and xiii). 

Confession recalls the well-known words of St. Jerome, telling 
us that confession is a “second plank,” for, “as after shipwreck, only 
one hope of safety remains, to seize perchance on some plank from 
the wreck; so, after the loss of baptismal innocence, unless a man 
cling to the plank of Penance, we must no doubt abandon all hope 
of his salvation.” 

In the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 18) we are told that the early 
Christians were zealous in confessing their sins: “Many of them 
who believed came confessing and declaring their deeds” to the 
Apostles. Confession, then, became a necessary consequence of 
conversion from sin, as at present, “the necessity now existing 
that then existed, the obligation also.” 

“God hath reconciled us to himself through Christ,” says St. 
Paul, “and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation. For 
Christ therefore we are ambassadors, God as it were exhorting by 
us” (2 Cor. v. 18-20). 

The Apostle here declares that God sent His Son into the world 
to reconcile sinners, and that Christ sends the Apostles and their 
successors as His ambassadors to reconcile sinners in His name. 

Confession has always been considered as a divine institution. It 
has always been enjoined by the Fathers of the Church. The faith- 
ful have likewise regarded it as a necessary means for obtaining 
pardon of sins committed after Baptism, and, wherever possible, 
have availed themselves of it as the only avenue to lead them to, or 
preserve them in the grace and friendship of God. 

“To pretend it is sufficient to confess to God alone,” says St. 
Augustine, “is to destroy the commission of Christ, to contradict 
the Gospel, to make void the power of keys, because the keys of 
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the kingdom of heaven which were given to the Church would be 
useless, and the power of retaining sins would be void if such sins 
as exclude from the Kingdom of Heaven could be readily remitted, 


independently of the keys given to the pastors of the Church” (Hom, 
xlix). 














We live, therefore, under a divine law which requires confession 
of our sins to a priest in order to obtain forgiveness. The priest, 
in absolving sin in the confessional, acts in the name, and by the 


power of Christ. God alone forgives through the ministry of the 
priesthood. 

















In the Old Law it was the duty of the priests to judge of those 
who had been cured of leprosy before they were again restored to 
social life. “The priests of the New Law,” says St. John Chrysos- 
tom, “have not only a power of judging of the cure as in the Old 
Dispensation but likewise of curing the very soul from all the dis- 
orders of sin.” This power they exercise in the confessional. 




















To have recourse to this sacrament is no lessening of the divine 
power. The sacraments in general are visible signs of invisible 
grace conferred on the soul. Baptism is the remedy instituted by 
our Lord for the remission of original sin and all other sins com- 
mitted before it. Confession in no way detracts from the power of the 
Divinity. Why should the remedy that Christ left for the remis- 
sion of sins committed after Baptism detract from the divine power? 
We should thank God for having left to His Church so necessary, 
so powerful, so divine a means of obtaining pardon of sin. 

If others desire, let them boast of the apparent advantage that 


they claim, in not having to account for sin to any power, save God 
almighty. 









































Let us always deem it a blessed privilege to have in our midst 
a divine remedy that infallibly produces the remission of sin. Let 
us show our gratitude by partaking frequently of the blessings a 
good confession never fails to impart, a blessing prefigured in the 
words: “Be thou made clean. And forthwith his leprosy was 
cleansed” (Matth. viii. 3). 























SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Duty of Contributing to the Support of Pastors 


By WILFrip M. MusGRAVE 


“Go you also into my vineyard, and I will give you what shall be just” 
(Matt. xx. 4). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Justice obliges us to contribute to the support of our pastors. 
II. Their services are beyond reward. 
III. We should contribute according to our means. 


We read in the Gospel of St. Luke that when our Lord was 
preaching in the Temple, the people were “attentive to hear him.” 
This same virtue I would urge you to practise this morning: of 
“being attentive,’ reminding you of our Lord’s words to His Apos- 
tles that “He that heareth you, heareth me, and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me.’’ For I wish to put before you the duty of con- 
tributing to the support of your pastors, a precept enjoined by the 
Church and ordained, as St. Paul tells us, by our Lord Himself, 
“for the Lord ordained that they who preach the Gospel should 
live by the Gospel.” 

Our Lord, in instituting the sacred ministry, wished His min- 
isters to devote themselves entirely to His service, and so He gave 
definite instructions to His disciples that they should receive sus- 
tenance from those to whom they ministered. He did not wish them 
to engage in secular pursuits or in trade, and yet it was obvious 
that they must live, and so He told them that they should remain in 
the same house eating and drinking of such things as they had, “for 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and the workman is worthy of his 
meat.” 

The work of the ministers of God is the care of souls. Those who 
devote their time, strength and very lives to the care of souls are 
thereby necessarily hindered from working out their own liveli- 
hood in other ways. Even if they had time and opportunity for 
making a living, a strict law of the Church blocks the way, forbid- 
ding them to engage in a strictly mercantile traffic. 

The faithful receive spiritual gifts and blessings through the 
sacred ministry. What, then, can be more just than that those 
who benefit by their ministrations should see that they do not lack 
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the means of living. Hence the catechism tells us that we are 
bound in justice to contribute to the support of our pastors. In 
truth, it is a question of justice, and justice requires that when a 
thing is given some return should be made. 

What is the priest to receive for his services? Notice that the 
priest cannot sell spiritual things; that would be simony, just as, 
for example, if a doctor saves your life by a timely visit and hap- 
pily chosen remedies, or operation, there would be no comparison 
between the fees that you pay him and the boon of life that he has 
been instrumental in preserving for you. It is his services that 
call for a reward. So it is with the priest. As he ministers to you, 
it is for his services that you are expected to make him some offer- 
ing as a means of enabling him to subsist. 

In the Old Law God directed that cities and lands be set apart 
for the dwelling and maintenance of the Levites. They were also 
entitled to first-fruits and tithes of flocks and harvests. And we 
know that at the present day the lands, revenues, etc., left for the 
maintenance of the clergy are still enjoyed by the Protestant Church, 
and tithes are still paid to them for their sustenance. 

We read in the Book of Tobias (chapter xii) the account of the 
services rendered to the family by Raphael: 


What can we give this holy man that is come with thee? Tobias answering 


said: Father, what wages shall we give him or what can be worthy of his 
benefits ? 


He conducted me and brought me safe again, . . . he caused me to have 
my wife, and he drove from her the evil spirit; he gave joy to her parents; 
myself he delivered from being devoured by the fish; thee he hath made to see 
the light of heaven, and we are filled with all good things through him. What 
can we give him sufficient for these things? 


But I beseech thee, father, to desire him to vouchsafe to accept one half of all 
things that have been brought. 

The Priest is a Guide. His office is described by our Lord, who 
is the Good Shepherd. He leads his sheep; he watches over them; 
he cares for them. If they stray, he must leave the ninety-nine and 
go after the one that is lost, and when he has found the erring 
sheep, he must bring it back safely to the shelter of the fold. Just 
as sheep know their shepherd and hearken to his voice and follow 
him withersoever he goeth, so should the flock follow their priest. 


Listening to his voice each will be conducted safely to the heavenly 
fold. 
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The Priest Drives out the Evil Spirits. When a child is brought 
to the priest to be baptized, almost the first words uttered by the 
priest are: “Ext ab eo immunde spiritus,’ “Go out of this child, O 
unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost.” And as soon as 
the life-giving waters of Baptism are poured on the head of the 
child the Holy Spirit enters the soul and will remain there until 
driven out by some great sin. And if the evil spirit should take 
possession again, the priest drives him out by the words of abso- 
lution. Thus by bringing back the Holy Spirit into the soul joy is 
caused in heaven. 

Deliverance from Death. Wow many souls are rescued from 
the death of sin by the priest? Day by day, and week by week, 
the priest, through his ministry, brings back souls from the misery 
of their state of sin to the life and freedom of grace. 

Light Given through the Priest. As Raphael brought sight to the 
blind Tobias, so too does the priest bring the light of faith, en- 
abling people to see and understand the truths of our religion. “Faith 
comes from hearing: and how shall they hear without a preacher.” 
The priest, then, by his preaching and instructions, causes many to 
see, who otherwise would be left “in darkness, and in the shadow 
of death.” 

We are Filled with Good Things through Him. What greater 
gifts than the sacraments can we receive? These are the best and 
perfect gifts which come from above, and are dispensed to us 
through the ministry of the priest. These gifts are far greater than 
those received by holy Tobias and his son, yet what return is made 
to the priest? Does he experience the same generosity that Tobias 
was willing to show? What do you give? One-half? One-tenth? 
Last Sunday, at the twelve o’clock Mass, the offering was computed 
to be less than one penny per head. There are evidently a large num- 
ber who do not contribute to the support of their pastors. Then 
again there are others who are most generous. But what of those 
who come to church once a week only, and contribute out of their 
earnings but a penny? I am not referring to those unable to work 
or whose incomes have remained stationary while the cost of the 
necessities of life has risen so tremendously. No, thank God, these 
are always among the most generous. 

But what of the young men and the young women? They are 
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at present in good work, they have plenty of money for luxuries 
of various kinds; what do they give to the Church? Is it at all 
proportionate to what they could afford? Surely you remember 
that incident recorded in the Gospel of our Lord watching those 
that put their offerings in the plate in the Temple? He noticed the 
rich, but He drew special attention to the widow’s mite. The priest 
does not watch; our Lord watches. Be generous, therefore, or 
rather, do your duty. Be just, remembering that you have re- 
ceived far more from the ministry of the priesthood than Tobias. 
He was anxious to give half. We do not expect that, but we feel 
sure that you will remember the words of Tobias: “Give alms out 
of thy substance . . . if thou hast much, give abundantly; if thou 
hast little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little, for thus 
thou storest up to thyself a good reward for the day of necessity.” 





Rerent Publications 


The Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts, with Out- 
lines for Sermons. Prepared and Arranged by Charles J. Callan 
and John A. McHugh, of the Order of Preachers. (New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) Pp. ix + 420. Price, bound in flexible 
Imitation Morocco: $3.00. 


Without claiming to possess any prophetic vision, one may safely 
predict that the present volume will enjoy great popularity and have 
an extensive circulation. The forecast contains no speculative ele- 
ments, but is based on a calm and impartial consideration of the in- 
herent merits of the book and a discerning analysis of the special fea- 
tures which it embodies. The volume is designed with a distinct view 
to the practical and actual needs of the ministry; it is professedly 
planned in such a way as to render the exercise of the exalted office of 
preaching the Word of God, under circumstances peculiarly our own, 
both profitable to the congregation and reasonably expeditious to the 
clergy, frequently burdened with administrative tasks that consume 
much precious time and leave but scant leisure for the preparation of 
the customary Sunday discourse. Yet everybody realizes how much 
depends upon sound religious instruction in our days, and how in- 
dispensable proper preparation and serious study are for the effective- 
ness of a sermon. To eliminate wasteful methods, and to reduce 
the material preliminaries in sermon preparation to a minimum, thus 
saving all the available leisure for real study and thoughtful reflection, 
has been the laudable aim of the editors and compilers. 

The plan, original and novel, on which the book is constructed, is 
the following: in bold type and in generously spaced print, it gives 
the Gospel and Epistle of the day, making the separate use of a 
Gospel-book superfluous. To these are appended two substantial and 
succinct “Outlines for Sermons,” one of which deals with a dogmatic 
subject, the other with a moral theme. This arrangement makes it 
possible for the preacher to glance over the points in the sacristy, and 
to have them with him in the pulpit, in order to refresh his memory. 
Even in an exceptional case when no preparation has been possible 
the book will come to the rescue of the embarrassed preacher and 
will tide him over the difficulty which confronts him. It is a vade- 
mecum on which he may unfailingly rely under all, even the most un- 
favorable, conditions. 

The “Outlines,” though observing strictest economy of text, con- 
sistent with lucidity of thought and clearness of expression, are rich 
in substance and full of meat. Their plasticity and suggestiveness 
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allow them to be expanded, as the occasion demands. As a whole, 
they afford a materially complete picture of Christian teaching, and 
give an exhaustive exposition of the Christian virtues. From the 
point of view of doctrine, as well as of practice, they offer everything 
that is necessary for the average congregation. 

A very good topical index enhances the usefulness of the book and 
facilitates the full exploitation of the wealth of material stored between 
its covers. 


The editors are doing splendid work in the homiletic field and their 
efforts deserve every measure of success and generous encouragement. 

Of the material makeup of the attractive volume we only say that 
it is in keeping with the well known traditions and high standards 
of bookmaking of the publishers. C. Brueut, D.D. 


The Psychic Health of Jesus. By Walter E. Bundy, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of English Bible in De Pauw University. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1922.) 


To the quite extensive literature on the psychic health or infirmity 
of Christ, Professor Bundy adds another, let us say neither super- 
fluous nor redeeming volume, on the defense of Christ’s psychic 
health. The introduction indicates that feature of the book on which 
special stress is laid: “The problem of the psychic health of Jesus 

. is to be traced and met on the basis of an historical and critical 
study of the sources of our knowledge concerning Jesus’ words and 
deeds as found in the Gospel literature” (XV). The name of Wernle, 
mentioned in the Preface, suggests from the beginning the principle 
on which the “historical and critical study” is based. 

After three chapters of a most welcome survey of the whole his- 
tory of attack and defence, from Strauss to Baumann on one side, 
and from the anti-Strauss literature to Schweitzer on the other 
side, the author comes to the conclusion that the former studies 
pro and contra “have been either too apologetic or too academic . . . 
to be adequate” (121). 

Chapter IV is dedicated to the critical sifting of the “sources” ; 1.¢., 
the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. Of course, the fourth Gospel 
does not represent historical words of Jesus. “The egocentric words 
placed in the mouth of Jesus in the fourth Gospel are not words of 
Jesus at all” (132). “In the fourth Gospel we do not hear Jesus 
speaking, but we hear the early Christian preacher addressing the 
early Christian community” (ibid). 

The egocentric words of Jesus in the Synoptics are, as a_ rule, 
likewise an echo of “early Christian confession” (137), or a “meta- 
phor of early Christian homiletics” (139) or they may represent “the 
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early Christian point of view” (141) regarding an original word of 
Jesus, etc. 

The “biographical incidents” in the life of Christ are partly inter- 
preted according to the @ priori standpoint of Bundy. The cursing 
of the fig tree is “legendary” (171) ; the Transfiguration is a “vision,” 
not of Christ, “but of the disciples,” etc. 

The most important chapter of the book is Chapter V, treating the 
“personality of Jesus from the pathographic point of view,” i.e., His 
conduct, character and especially His consciousness. The latter “ap- 
pears less in the form of a claim and more in the form of concession 
to the divine will, etc.” (223). “At what particular point Jesus 
gains clearness and certainty regarding the personal role He is to 
play ... we do not know” (204). Methodologically we should expect 
the most careful study of the “sources” here instead of in Chapter 
IV. The “claims” of Jesus are not eliminated by stamping them as 
utterances of the early Christian conviction concerning Christ. The 
conclusion after reshaping and resetting of the “sources,” that “in 
all the features of his self-consciousness Jesus forms the clearest sort 
of contrast to all those types of insanity in which self-estimation is 
most extremely exalted and falsely exaggerated” (223) will be of 
little help to those who are convinced that Christ claimed divine con- 
sciousness according to the true sources in their unreshaped and 
unreconstructed form. 

The last chapter is concerned with the Pathography of Jesus; i.e., 
the possibility of a diagnosis in the case of Jesus ; the question of hered- 
ity, of somatic and psychic symptoms, and answers finally the ques- 
tions: “was Jesus an epileptic”; “was Jesus a paranoiac”; “was Jesus 
an ecstatic” ; ““was Jesus a fanatic?” The results of recognized author- 
ities furnish the rule by which the psychic health of Christ is measured 
and found normal. 

If the author complains in regard to modern attempts to “picture 
Jesus”: “We read them and we lay them down again with the feeling 
that though we have not heard the last loud cry on the cross, the life 
has gone out of him” (269), he hardly will flatter himself that his own 
book will be helpful to recover this “life.” 

The chief value of Bundy’s book, useful and helpful in many re- 
spects, and interesting throughout, consists in this, that it furnishes 
another proof for the correctness of the alternative: If our sources 
are truthful Jesus was either God or insane. 

H. SchuMaAcuHe_r, S.T.D. 


Faculties of Pastors and Confessors. By J. Simon, O.S.M. 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price: $1,50. 


The full title of this volume: “Faculties of Pastors and Confes- 
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sors for Absolution and Dispensation According to the Code of Canon 
Law,” defines its complete scope; for, in the first of its two sections 
it treats of faculties for absolution in regard to “Penitential Absoly- 
tion,” “Reserved Sins and Censures,” and, in the second, it gives 
concise information of faculties for dispensation in regard to the 
“Precepts of the Church,” “Vows and Promissory Oaths,” “Matri- 
monial Impediments,” “Irregularities and Vindictive Penalties.” An 
appendix offers exemplars for petitions for faculties and a translation 
of the formula for faculties granted American Bishops by the S, 
Consistorial Congregation under date of March 17, 1922. A suff- 
ciently copious index completes the book. Without containing a super- 
fluous phrase, this little volume imparts to the busy priest abundant 
and essential knowledge of his faculties for absolution and dispensa- 
tion, and will preclude the necessity of too assiduous searching of the 
Code for information that is sometimes hard to find, and, when found, 
hard to understand. 

In a brief foreword Father Simon acknowledges the substantial 
adaptation (with permission of the author) of this work from the 
German of P. Emil Seiter, C.S. Sp., and hopes that the book will 
prove useful to Ordinaries in composing the diocesan pagella of fac- 
ulties, to the priest in his parish work, and to the student in his 


study of some intricate phases of Canon Law and Moral Theology. 
Father Simon’s hope deserves realization. Lem 


The Life of Patrick Augustine Feehan, Bishop of Nashville, First 
Archbishop of Chicago. By the Rev. Cornelius J. Kirkfleet, Ord. 
Praem. (Matre & Company, Chicago.) Price: $3.50. 


The life of Archbishop Feehan is an epitome of the Catholic his- 
tory of St. Louis, Nashville and Chicago for fifty years. Born in Ire- 
land, educated at Maynooth, ordained at Carondelet, his thirteen years 
in St. Louis were spent in arduous missionary labors, during frequent 
cholera epidemics and the sufferings of the Civil War. As President 
of the Seminary, his administrative abilities and his scholarly attain- 
ments were harbingers of higher honors, and in 1865 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Nashville. Tennessee, a border state, had suffered 
much during the civil strife, as many bloody battles were fought on 
her soil; Forts Donelson and Henry; Shilow; Missionary Ridge ; Chat- 
tanooga; Nashville. Churches had been burned or seized, the flocks 
scattered, and, to use the expressive words of the author, “the diocese 
was a barren morass.” Cholera and yellow fever decimated the popu- 
lation and augmented the trials of the new Ordinary. For fifteen years 
he labored incessantly to revive religion and after many tribulations, 
success crowned his efforts. In 1880, he was named first Archbishop 
of Chicago. The great fire and the industrial panic had wrought havoc 
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in the city and religion suffered. The population, however, began to 
increase by leaps and bounds, and Catholic immigrants, speaking a 
multiplicity of languages, flocked to the growing city. Archbishop 
Feehan provided priests, churches and schools for his cosmopolitan 
flock, and when death called him in 1902, churches, schools and in- 
stitutions had been founded, the foundation of the present system 
securely and solidly laid. 

The author has performed a labor of love in compiling the life of 
this gentle, scholarly and saintly ecclesiastic. His zeal has led him to 
the minutest details which at first sight seem superfluous. Yet he 
has rescued from oblivion and preserved many incidents which the 
coming historians will find most helpful in telling the story of the 
growth and expansion of Catholicity in the South and West. 


Monasticism and Civilization. By the Very Rev. John B. O’Con- 
nor, O.P., P.G. (New York; P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) Pp. 253. 


Father O’Connor has done an excellent work in supplying the mar- 
ket with a book that sets forth in eloquent and popular language the 
role played by monasticism as an agency in the civilization of the 
world. That role has thus far been little understood and too often 
misunderstood even by Catholics, to say nothing of those whose train- 
ing and associations were productive only of misapprehension of the 
real importance of a factor that contributed so much towards making 
the world as we have it to-day. 

Among non-Catholics generally the term “monk,” especially when 
referred to the past, has a rather indefinite, or more correctly, obscure 
meaning, and in not a few minds is associated with ignorance, filth, 
indolence, narrow-mindedness and a species of imbecility that is to be 
pitied rather than scorned. It is a matter of satisfaction, therefore, to 
know that the work before us will dissipate some of that obscurity 
and restore to the monks of old their rightful place in the history of 
education, agriculture, literature, arts and the sciences. 

In one aspect or another the subject has been treated in nearly every 
history of the Middle Ages, Catholic and non-Catholic. More fully 
it has been treated by Montalembert, Maitland, Shahan and others. 
What we needed most urgently, however, was a work that would 
consider it in its entirety, and cast into such terms and proportions as 
would meet the demands of the general reader. Such a book Father 
O’Connor has given us. After a brief history of the origins of monas- 
ticism, with its primary aims, the various means for their attainment, 
and its permanent organization by St. Benedict, he considers the influ- 
ence of monasticism on agriculture and the character of monastic 
lands, taking occasion to correct an impression prevalent among cer- 
tain class of people, that the monks invariably succeeded in obtaining 
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the best agricultural lands. “The Monks and Other Industries,” ang 
the “Influence of Monastic Labor on the People” are treated next, 
“Monasteries, the Germ of Municipal Life,” though brief, is an inter- 
esting chapter, in that it shows how the monasteries often were the 
beginnings of cities and towns. After this follows a description of 
monasticism and education, monastic chroniclers, copyists, libraries, 
and the charity exercised by the monks toward the poor. Special em- 
_ phasis is laid on the work of the monks as evangelizers of Europe 
and other countries. 

The book deserves the highest recommendation to intelligent read- 
ers, irrespective of their religious beliefs. As a manual for insti- 
tutions of higher education, there is no doubt that it will accomplish 
a vast amount of good. If we wish the truth to be known to outsiders, 
it must first be known to our own. H. 3.8 


Thy Will Be Done. By Walter E. Keally, A.M., S.T.B. (E. J. 
Letzkus, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Price: $1.00. 


A Sister’s Poems. By Sister Margaret Mary, Sister of Mercy. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price: $1.50. 


Father Keally has written a splendid four-act drama suitable for 


Catholic schools and colleges and also the dramatic clubs which are so 
common in every parish. The play is well written, the plot excel- 
lent ; and two tableaux add to the interest. Full instructions for stag- 
ing are given, as well as drawings for the stage settings. Wit and 
humor, comedy and tragedy intermingle, making it an ideal drama. 

The above poems were published after the death of Sister Margaret 
Mary. The subjects deal with religious and secular subjects, with a 
strain of piety running through all. Not only priests and nuns, but the 
Catholic laity will enjoy these poems. 


The Science of Education in its Sociological and Historical 
Aspects. By Otto Willmann, Ph.D. Translated by Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M. Cap. (The Archabbey Press, Beatty Pa.) 


The success of Dr. Willmann’s two volumes on “The Science of 
Education” in Germany, and its translation into Dutch and Spanish, 
inspired Father Kirsch to translate into English and publish the first 
volume. It is a most valuable work, as the author devoted many years 
to research, seeking to find in the records of the past the basis of our 
present culture and civilization. 

His Introduction is an elaborate essay on pedagogics, considering 
the child problem and the child’s capabilities, and examining the views 
of ancient and modern educators, pointing out the merits and defects 
of their systems. The ancient civilization of India, Egypt, Judea and 
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China, and the nature and scope of Greek and Latin education are 
treated with scholarly diligence. Medieval progress, the guilds, the 
schoolmen and the universities are fully considered, and the field of 
modern education is carefully surveyed and compared with past achieve- 
ments. The author is not a slavish follower of ancient or medieval 
methods; he recognizes their merits and demerits and praises or 
blames the advantages or disadvantages of modern pedagogy. These 
qualities make him an ideal critic and enhance the value of his book. 
The work is erudite and complete and marks a new era in the history 
of education. 

In the second volume he considers, especially, the theories of modern 
educators, correcting their errors in metaphysics and psychology. 

In Europe the work is considered a classic, and the publication of 
this volume should make it equally popular in English-speaking coun- 
tries. The appearance of the second volume will be eagerly awaited by 
the educational world. 


American Democracy. By Willis Mason West. (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston and New York.) 


Professor West has written an interesting and valuable history of the 
United States suitable for high schools and colleges. The title selected: 
“American Democracy,” is most appropriate, as the book is not a 
mere chronicle of dates, events and wars, but a real history of democ- 
racy in society, politics and industry. The colonial policies of England, 
France and Spain are compared, the causes leading to the Revolution 
are well stated, and the various phases of the struggle for liberty are 
fairly considered. The history of the new Republic is thoroughly dis- 
cussed, from the formation of the Constitution and the rise of politi- 
cal parties down to the European War. The various crises in the 
history of the nation, its economic, financial and literary advances are 
noted; and the student receives a special grounding in the principles 
which underlie our government. 

Unfortunately, many of the blemishes found in his previous vol- 
ume: “Modern Progress,” are repeated in the present volume. Like 
Henry Cabot Lodge in his “Story of the Revolution,” the author is 
intensely pro-English and denies to other nationalities credit for colon- 
izing and establishing the home of freedom. In the first chapter, and 
on the first page he repeats the fallacy of so many modern writers on 
American history: “The story of colonial America is the story of 
the transplanting of those institutions by Englishmen . . . to our new 
continent for a still freer growth—Frenchman, Dutchman, German 
gave us much of our blood and our thought.” (page 1.) At a later 
period he admits that Irishman, Norseman and finally Slav and Latin 
have contributed to the life of the Republic. The vast influx of Irish 
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during the pre-Revolutionary years is unknown or ignored by Profes- 
sor West. In every one of the thirteen colonies Irish names are found 
from the first settlements, especially in Pennsylvania and the South, 
The official records of the times contain vast information concerning 
immigration and confirm the claim that the Irish came to these shores 
in large numbers. To offset these statements, the author (page 135) 
reverts to the old fiction that these were Scotch-Irish, and on the pre- 
ceding page (134) adds injury to insult by saying: “These were really 
neither Irish nor Scotch but Saxon-English.” An examination of the 
muster rolls of the Continental regiments shows that perhaps one-third 
of the soldiers were Irish by birth or extraction. Nor were they ex- 
clusively Protestant, as many ships brought emigrants from the south 
and west of Ireland where Catholicism was the religion of an over- 
whelming majority of the people. 

Other statements are equally misleading. On page 274, in speaking 
of the membership of the Constitutional Convention, he says: “The 
entire body was English by descent and tradition.” It is a common- 
place of history that at least four were born in Ireland and two others 
were of Irish blood. Two of them were Catholics. 

Other errors of omission or commission might be enumerated: the 
absence of all reference to Catholic achievements; failure to name 
Thomas Dongan as the father of religious liberty in New York (page 
128) ; the usual unjust comparisons between French and Spanish meth- 
ods with those of England. These blemishes are detrimental to the 
success of a volume which could do much good. To accuse Profes- 
sor West of racial or religious bias might be unfair. Yet we sincerely 
hope that in the next edition a thorough revision will correct these 
errors. TRe 


The Spiritual Life. Translated from the French by A. M. Buch- 
anan, M.A. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $2.00. 


Lourdes. By the Very Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: 90 cents. 


This collection of short treatises on the inner life by Elizabeth 
Leseur was so popular in France that an English translation has been 
issued. The authoress was practically unknown during life, only a 
chosen few enjoying her company and profiting by her example. It 
was only after her death that the publication of her “Journal,” her 
“Letters on Suffering,” and the present volume revealed her wondrous 
piety and purity of life. “Blessed are the meek,” was her favorite 
quotation, and her whole career was modeled on these words of our 
Lord. Priest and seminarian, religious and layman will find the book 
a surcease in sorrow and a valuable aid in preparing meditations. 
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Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, and Cardinal Gasparri have 
written letters as introductions to the work. , 

The second edition of Mgr. Benson’s little brochure on Lourdes has 
been augmented by the opinions of a noted French scientist, who is 
not a practical Catholic. These theories add to the attractiveness of 
the work and furnish food for thought to those who question the 
genuineness of the miracles performed at this famous shrine. 


The Ideals of France. By Charles Cestre. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) Price: $2.00. 


These lectures were given at Wesleyan University, under the George 
Slocum Bennett Foundation, by Charles Cestre, Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature and Civilization at the University of Paris. To quote 
his own words: “France is a friend of peace, a staunch supporter 
of international amity, a co-laborer with all noble nations in the 
work of unification and the harmonization of the human race.” These 
words are the keynote of his lectures. The latter are interesting and 
instructive in parts, but the author’s approval of the French Revo- 
lution with its bloodshed and tyranny, its detestation of religion, its 
approval of atheism, and his regard for the sentiments of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, and the philosophy of Saint Simon, detract 
from, if they do not destroy the merits of the lectures. Young college 
students are not improved by such dangerous opinions. 
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The American Press, New York: 
The Cult of Psychoanalysis. By Wm. J. McGucker, S.J. 5 cents. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


Holy Souls’ Book. Reflections on Purgatory. A Complete Prayer Book, Including 
Special Prayers and Devotions in Behalf of the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Edited b 
the Rev. F. X. Lasance. $1.50; The Values Everlasting. By Rev. Edw. F, Garesché, S.J. 
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Catholic Truth Society, London: 


What Cranmer Meant to Do and Did. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 2d. Lister Drummond. 
By Robt. E. Noble, 2d. The Doctrine of Self-discipline. By Dom Justin McCann, M.A. 
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2d.; Confession and Communion Prayers for Little Children. 2d.; The Apostle of 
the Rocky Mountains. By Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B. 2d. 


E, P. Dutton & Co., New York: 


New Testament History. B. G. W. Wade, D.D. With a Contribution by J. H. Wade 
M.A. With Ten Maps and Plans. $7.00. : 


A. L. Fowle, New York: 
A Defense of Wealth. By Guy Morrison Walker. 


Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago: 


Organ Accompaniment to Landa Sion, or Gregorian Melodies for Liturgical and Other 
Functions. Compiled by the Rev. Thomas Rust, O.F.M. Edited and Composed by the 
Very Rev. Peter Griesbacher. $3.00. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 


Discourses and Essays. By John Ayscough; Life of Mother Mary of St. Maurice, Second 
Superior General of the Society of Marie Réparatrice. Translated from the French b 
Mary Caroline Watt; The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt. A 
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John F. Higgins, Chicago: 
First National Third Order Convention. Edited by Fr. Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


Catholicism and Criticism. By Pere Etienne Hugueny. Translated by Fr. Stanislays 
M. Hogan, O.P. $3.50. 


Loyola University Press, Chicago: 
Selected Letters of Seneca. By Matthew Germing, S.J. 24 cts.; Loyola Book of Verse, 
By John F. Owin, S.J. 72 cents; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited for 
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Theory of Ethics. By Arthur K. Rogers. 1.50; Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By 
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That Ye May Believe. The Argument of St. John’s Gospel. By David Kappal. 60 
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Mission Press, Techny, Ill.: 
St. Michael’s Almanac, 1923. 25 cents. 


F. Pustet Co., Inc., New York: 


Sakramente und Sakramentalien. Eine Einfithrung in das Rdémische Rituale. Von Jo- 
seph Braun, S.J 


John P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Sociological Essays. By Dr. A. E. Breen. 2 volumes. 


The Society of Sts. Peter and Paul, London: 
Pictures of the Roman Liturgy. 30 shillings. 


P. Téqui, Paris: 
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Grignon de Montfort. 3iéme édition. Par é J. M. Texier, 3 fr. 50; Ma Journée 
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